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Litters to Edward Gibbon, E/y. Author of the Hiftory of the Dew 
cline, and Fall, of the Roman Empire. . By George trawte 
A. M. 8v0. Second Edition. 5s. Rivington. 


HIS is a learned and elaborate defence of the celebrated 
pailage in'I John v. 7: * Fhere are three ‘that bear rev 
tod j in heaven, the Fathe er, the ii and the Holy G! hok 5 
and thefe three are-one”’ 
It was occafioned by the following note in Mr. Gibbon’s 
fecond volume of the Hiftory of thé’ “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire: ' «4 


‘© The three witneffes (1 John v. 7.). have been eftablifhed 
jn our Greek Teftaments by thé prudence of “rafnus; the ho- 
neft bigotry of the Complutentian editors; the typographical 
fraud, or error, of Robert Stephens, in placing a crotchet; 
and the deliberate talihood, or ftrange mitapprehentioa of Theo- 
dore Beza.” ! 


“fn the firft Letter, our author-endeavours to fhew, that this’ — * 


charge’ againft ‘the Complutenfian editors, Robert Stephensy 
and Beza; “is dot warranted’ by fact, and’éannot-be fupported: 


‘in argumen ts" 


‘As to Erafmus, he fays, ¢ His conduct. bebays" at leat, 


‘great weaknéfs. If hé was really poffefied cf five ancient ee 
nufcripts, in which this verfe had’no place, and had. thought 
it.his duty to.expel it accordingly. from, his two. former editions . 
fin 1516, and 15 519]-he ought not to have'reftored it. in: his . 
third "edition: fin 1522]-upon the jauthority- of a fingle MS. 


only.—Either he could not produce the five MSS. in whieh 
he had alleged the verfe to be omitted; or he had other au- 
thorities, mach fuperior to the teftimeny of a fingle MS. for 
replacing the verfe, which he was not, however, ingenuous 
enough to acknowledge, 
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This, and what follows, feems to be too fevere a cenfure 
upon the conduct of Erafmus. We fee no great impropriety 
in giving way to the zeal of his opponents, on the authority 
of a fingle manufcript. The text was admitted; but it was 
admitted as a doubtful reading ; and its authenticity was left 
to be determined by more manufcripts, and a farther invetfti- 
gation. 

‘ Veruntamen, fays Erafmus, ne quid diflimulem, repertus 
eft apud Anglos Grecus codex unus, in quo habetur quod in 
vulgatis deeit.—Ex hoc igitur codice Britannico repo{uimus 
quod in noftris dicebatur deeffe, ne cui fit caufa calumuiandi.’ 


Surely the condu& of Erafmus, in this inftance, does not 
deferve to be called * mean,’ or ‘ grofsly difingenuous.’ 

Though we do not by any means join with Mr. Gibbon in 
the cenfure of Robert Stephens, yet it may not be improper 
to obferve, that he is not the firft who fuppofed there was a 
miftake or mifreprefentation with regard to this paflage, in 
Stephens’s Greek Teftament. 

.F, Simon (who may be fuppofed to have been well. ac- 
quainted with the Greek MSS. in France) makes the follow- 
ing remark : : 

‘ Since we are come to Greek manufcripts, it will not be 
amifs to make this obfervation, that there is an apparent faule 
in the printing of this place, in the fair Greek edition of the 
New Teftament of Robert Stephens; the femicircle or hook, 
that fhews how it fhould be read, is placed after ey tw sexww 5 
whereas it oege: to be put immediately before ev ony ; ‘info- 
much that all t! hefe words Tw Yeuvy, 0 llatne, 0 Avyosy Xat TG 
eyioy Tlysupo® xa wTos ob Tests gy EIT be Keep TFeses Ebaby ob pagregerres> 
were not in the feven copies that are quoted in the margin of 
this edition. Lucas Brugenfis has already made this conjecture ; ; 
for he durit rot avouch that this verfe is entire in all Robert 
Stephens’s Greek manufcripts, without the words e tw egasw. 
Therefore having obferved this, he fubjoins, ‘* Si tamen femi- 
circulus, lectionis defignans terminum, iuo loco fit collocatus :” 
“6 provided the femicircle, which denotes the end of the read- 
ing, be inferted in its proper place.”” Indeed it is difficult ta 
find Greek MSS. in which thefe words‘are exprefled. They are 
not found in any of thofe of the king’s library, that I have 
confulted.’ 

In the fecond.Letter our anthor proceeds to eftablifh the au- 
thenticity of the verfe itfelf, by teftimonies of different kinds, 
all antecedent, in point of time, to the days of any of the 
editors here mentioned; by proofs, commencing with the 
‘age of Erafmus, and afceading from thence to that of the 


apoitles. * 
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Thefe teftimonies are thofe of Laurentius_Valla, Nicholas 
de Lyra, St. Thomas, Durandus, Lombard, Rupert, St. Ber- 
nard, Radulphus Ardens, Hugo Vitorinus, Scotus, Walafrid 
Strabo, Anfbert, Etherius, Béatus, Caffiodorus, Fulgentius, 
[A. D. 508,] Vigilius Tapfenfis, [484,] Eucherius, [434,] 
Jerome, [3738,] St. Auftin, [396,] Marcus Celedenfis, [one of 
Jerom’s correfpondents,] Phebadius, [359], Cyprian, [248] 
Tertullian, [192.] 

To the evidence, furnifhed by thefe writers, the author fub. 
joins the teftimony of councils, and other collective bodies of 
men. : 

With regard to the preceding teftimonies it may be faid, 
that the authority of writers, or even manufcripts, of a thou. 
fand or thirteen hundred years antiquity, 1s fallacious; bee 
caufe the verfe in queftion, fuppofing it to be an interpolation, 
was moft probably inferted in /eme copies of St. John’s Epittle, 
in the fourth or fifth century, by fome orthodox zealot *, 

In treating of Jerome’s teftimony, our author fays: 


¢ When the pious Jerome, who died A. D. 42>, had com- 
pleted that great work of correcting the Latin verfion of the 
Old, and fettling the text of the New Teflament, which he 
undertook at the requeft of pope Damafus, he clofed the ar- 
daous tafk with the folemn proteitation, that in revifing the 
New Teitament he had adhered entirely to the Greek MSS. 
«* Novum Teftamentum Grece fidei reddidi.” And in Je- 
rome’s Teltament, this verfe of St. John is read without any 
doubt of its authenticity,’ 

The learned author fuppofes that Jerome tranflated all the’ 
New Teftament. But how is this to be proved? Jerome in- 
deed fays, ‘ Novam Tefamentum Grace fidei reddidi.’? But it 
is moft probable, that Jerome’s tranflation was not fo exten- 
five. Jerome wrote his Catalogue of Ecclefiaitical Writers, 
in which thefe words occur, in the year 392. Yet St. Auftin, 
in a letter to him, which could not be written earlier than 
395, after he was bifhop of Hippo, returns him thanks for 
tranflating ‘ Evangelium ex Greco ;’ and Jerom in anfwer, 
ftyles his work, ‘ Novi Teftamenii emendatio +.’ We, there- 
fore, cannot conclude from the words Novum Teftamentum, 
er the correfponding Greek in Jerome’s Catalogue, Kaisa 
A:a$nxun, that he tranflated the apoitolical epiftles, or correéted 
the ancient Latin verfion of ‘the whole New Teftament. 

But granting that he did, where fhall we find this tranflzs 
tion or emendation? Mr. ‘lravis tells us, page 93, ‘ Jerome 


ra Arius was condemned in the Nicene Council, A, D. 325. 
= Hieron. Oper. it. 336. 334. edit. 1565. 
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was the author of that tranflation of the Bible, which is now 
called the vulgar Latin or the Vulgate: in which tranflatiow 
this verfe has always had a place.’ 

Erafmus places this tranflation among the loft works. of 
Jerome, and fays, ‘ Novam Teftamentum Grecz fidei reddi- 
dit; qui labor, fi extaret, aut non fuiflet nobis eadem in re 
Jaborandum, aut certé illius ftudio plurimim fuiffemus adjuti.’ 
And tm his commentary on the words ‘ Evangelium ex Greco,’ 
he fays: ‘ Hieronymus dicit fe cafligafle magis fenfum quam 
verba, quanquam nec illum habemus cattigationem.’ 

Poole, in the Preface to his Synopfis, fpeaks of the Vulgate 
in the following terms: — - 


é Vulgata Latina verfio, iliinsi feré que Hieronymi, fed 
varie immutata atque interpolata, et decreto Romani pontificis 
firmata; quam alii miris laudibus extollunt ; nec alii minus vitu- 
perant; alii vero eam facrum texum modo optimé, modo etiam 
peflimé, plerumque veré mediocriter, reddere fentiunt.’ p. iv. 


It may be obferved, that neither Bellarmine nor F. Labbé, 
include a-tranflation or caftigation of the New Teftament 
among the works of Jerome. What Cave fays upon this fub- 
je&t, feems to be the real truth. : ateuaid ex ils [libris] 
extat in Vulgatis Bibliis. confervatur, cum antiqua veriione 
Latina ex Greco facta, permixtum ac confufum; adeo ut 
quznam fint Hieronymi, quenam antigua verfionis, vix ac ne 
vix dignofci queat *.’ 

If we likewife confider the various corruptions, which this 
Latin tranilation has undergone in later ages, we cannot by 
any means agree with our author in believing, that we have at 
prefent Jerome’s verfion of the text in difpute. 

One of the moft important teitimonies which the writings 
of Jerome afford, is the following paflage in a preface to the 
canonical Epifiles, which paffes under his name. 


‘ Eft prima earum una Jacobi, Petri duz, Johannis tres, 
& Judz una, Que fi, ut ab eis digefte funt, ita quoque ab 
interpretibus fideliter in Latinum ,verterentur eloquium, nec 
ambiguitatem legentibus facerent, nec fermonum’ fefe varietas 
Impugnaret ; illo pracipue loco, ubi de Unitate Trinitatis in 
prima Johannis epiftola pofitum legimus. In qua etiam ab in- 
fidelibus tranflatoribus multdm erratum effe a fidei veritate com- 
perimus ; trium tantummodo vocabuia, hoc eit, Aque, San- 
guinis, & Spiritds, in fud editione ponentibus ; & Patris, Ver- 
bigue ac Spiritds teftimonium omittentibus, in quo maximeé & 
fides catholica roboratur, et Patris,‘ac Filii, ac Spiritds una divi- 
nitatis {ubftantia comprobatur f+. 


* Cave, Hit. Literaria. Vide Apparat. Biblic. by F. Lamy, lib. ii. cap. 8. 
+ Hieronymi Divina Bibliotheca per Martianay, edit. Par. 1693. p. 1697. 
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‘There are feveral circumftances in this preface, which though 
they do not abfolutely prove that it is a forgery, have at leaft 
a Sufpicious appearance, We fhall mention one cr two, The 
preference, which is afcribed fo carefully and sficlendle to St. 
Peter, /eems as if it came from the pen of an advocate for the 
fupremacy of the Roman pontiff.—The author of the preface 
vehemently exclaims agaitift the infideles tranflatores, and favs, 
that by the verfe in quefiion, © maxime fides catholica robora- 
tur.” Yet * the pious Jerome’ never fully or exp/icitly appeals 
to this important text, in any part of hiswworks! This, we 
will venture to fay, is‘unaccountable. It may alfo be pre- 
famed, that if St. Jerome thought this pafflage the ftrongeft 
confirmation ‘of the Catholic faith, it would haye been cone. 
tantly cited by the Trinitarians. But it 1s not. 
The earlieft teftimony which our author produces, and in- 
deed the earlieft which can be produced, is that.of Tertullian. 


‘ In thofe days, fays Mr. Travis? arofe in Afia, the heretic 

Praxeas, who maintained, that there was no plurality of per- 
Pan in the godhead ; but that the Father fuffered on the crofs, 
Again{t the opinions of this man Tertullian wrote a treatife, 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of which, he thus alleges this paf- 
fage of ‘St, John. ‘* The connection of the Father in the Son, 
and of the Son in the Holy Ghoit, makes a unity of thefe 
three, one with another, which three are one,” The Latin is, 
** gui tres unum funt:’’ a literal quotation of the verfe in 
queftion. And the teitimony of Tertullian, feems to carry ir- 
refiftible conviction with it to every unprejudiced mind, not 
only from its proximity to the age of the apoftles, but becaufe 
he teftifies, that in thofe times, their authentic epiftles were 
actually read to the churches, not through the medium of the 
Latin, or of any other tranflation, but in the original Greek, 
to which criginals Tertullian himfelf directly appeals *,’ 


This teftimony of Tertullian, when viewed in the original, 
does not feem to carry that irrefiftible conviction with it which 
our author apprehends., £ Ita connexus, fays that father, 
Patris in Filio, & Filii in Paracleto, tres efhiicet cohzrentes: 
alterum ex altero, gui rres unum fint, non unus. Quamodd 
di&um eft, ego & Pater unum fumus t. " The pailage to 
which he here very manifeftly refers, is pou X. 30, syw nace 
0 latnp ev eousv, * Tand my father are one.’ This, he ob- 
ferves, is afferted in Scripture, * dictum eft.? If the former 
words, * qui tres unum fint,’ had been in St. John’s Epiftle, 
Tertullian would undoubtedly have appealed to his authority. 
But he does not; nay, fo far from it, he ufes very different 


—_ 


* Tertull. de Prefcript. Heret. c. 36, Monog. c. 11. 
t Edit. Rigaltu, 1675. p. 515. 
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terms, namely, ¢ filius and paracletus.? We are therefore in- 
clined to think, that Tertullian took his form of expreflion 
‘ unun fint,’ from éy ccuev, in the verfe above.cited ; and that 
he might have expreffed himfelf as he has done, if the con- 
troverted paflage in St. John’s Epiftle had never exifted. 

It is very certain, that both the Greek and Latin writers 
interpreted the eighth verfe, in a myftical fenfe, of the Tri- 
nity, underftanding by the fpirit, God the Father; by the 
blood, the Son; and by water, the Holy Ghoft. Jt is, there- 
fore, moft probable, that the paflages in St. Cyprian, St. 
Auftin, and others, which by fome are thought to be quota- 
tions from the feventh verie, are, in reality, nothing more 
than glofies on the eighth. 

Our author having alleged and enforced all the foregoing 
teftimonies, proceeds to examine the moft material objections 
which have been urged againft the originality of this verfe, 
and to his examination fuperadds fome reflections, which feem 
‘to arife from an attentive confideration of the whole fubjeét. 

Sandius, M. Simon, and Mr. Emlyn, among the more 
early opponents of this verfe ; and Dr. Benfon, fir Haac New- 
ton, Mr. Griefbach, and Mr. Bowyer, among its more mo- 
dern adverfaries, feem to have been the moft diffufe in the va- 
riety of their remarks, and the moft determined in their op- 
pofition. But as the four laft mentioned writers have collected, 
into one point of view, ail, or nearly all, the objections that 
have at any time been urged againft the originality of the verfe 
in queftion ; and as their works are more generally known than 
thofe of Sandius, Simon, or Emlyn, this learned: writer con- 
fiders them .as fpeaking the fenfe of their fellow-advocates, 
and ftates their objections in their own words. 

In this part of his work, and indeed in every other, our 
author difplays indefatigable induftry, extenfive reading, and 
uncommon acutenefs, in maintaining his hypothedfis. 

Yet, notwithftanding all that he sa advanced, when it is 
confidered that this verfe does not exift in the beft and moft 
ancient manufcripts ; and that it-does not appear to have been 
fairly and expre/sly quoted by any Greek or Latin writer in 
the four firft centuries of the church, in their warm difputes 
with the Arians and other ancient Antitrinitarians, the dif- 
cerning reader will {till perhaps entertain his doubts, and be 
rather pleafed with the learning and ingenuity of this able 
writer, than convinced, by his arguments. 
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Fravels ia the Two Sicilies, by Henry Swinburne, Efg. (Come 
tinued, from Page 87.) 


EURNG 2 refpite from rain, Mr. Swinburne made fome 
excurfions from Palermo into the neighbouring country ; 
and the fanctuary of St. Rofalia, the peculiar patronefs of the 
city, was the firft place he vifited. It ffands on Monte Pelle- 
grino, anciently Era, which, about a mile from the gates, 
rifes abruptly, quite detached from ail other mountains. To- 
wards the clofe of the firft Punie war, to preferve a free com- 
munication with the fea, this mountain was fortified by Ha- 
inilcar Bartas, who maintained the poft for five years, not- 
withitanding the fuccefs of his enemies againft all the other 
Carthaginian generals, 

To facilitate. the approach to the faint’s grotto, a road has 
been made up the fide of the mountain ; for defraying the 
execution of which work, a tax was levied upon meat by the 
fenate of Palermo. The fanétuary is a fpacious cavern, hav- 
ing its entrance clofed with a convent and portico, It is fo 
full of fprings, that leaden pipes are laid along the roof to 
catch the drops and convey them into a ciftern. A rich altar 
is erected over the marble effigy of the faint, which, lying at 
full length, is covered with a filver veit,' the gift of his pre- 
fent Catholic majefty. 

The traveller’s fecond day’s route lay along the fhore, to- 
wards the Eaft, through a rich well-inclofed plain, bounded 
by very high mountains. ‘The little river Ammiraglio, an- 
ciently Orethas, on the banks of which Metellus defeated the 
Carthaginians, has worn its way deep into the ftony ftratum 
under the vegetable covering. ‘This ftream flows through paf- 
tures and orchards, which, even in December, difplay a lively 
profpect of young corn, pulfe, and the rich foliage of a va- 
riety of ever-green fruit-trees. 

Continuing his route, Mr. Swinburne rede about ten miles 
by the edge of the bay, between hedges of aloe and Indian 
fig., On the waite, afparagus, oleander, palma Chrifti; and 
palmetto, or-dwarf-palm, over-run the furface of the ground. 
The road rifes gradnally to La Bagaria, a hill covered with 
villas belonging to the nobility, ‘Thofe houfes are built with 
a coarie porous breccia, of a dufky yellow cait, which is ex- 
tremely unfit for the purpofes of ornamental architecture, as 
it moulders away by being expofed to wind and rain, The 
firft of the villas is built in an agreeable tafte, and the orna- 
ments are chatfle and light; but the fecond, or that of Pala- 
gonia, is reprefented as extremely diffimilar. 
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‘ To this extraordinary place, fays Mr. Swinburne, the tra- 
veller is admitted through a huge gate, on, the plinth of which 
are fixed fix coloffal white-wafhed ftatues of huffards or halber- 
diers, to difpute the entrance of an avenue three hundred yards 
long, not of: cypreffes, elms, or orange-trees, but of montters. 

€ On each hand is a parapet wall loaded with more horrible 
figures than were ever raifed by Armida and al! the enchanters 
of Arioftc. Bufts of punchinellos and harjequins, with {nakes 
twifted round them; the heads of dwarfs with huge perriwigs, 
of affes and horfes with laced cravats and ruffs, compofe the 
lower range of this gallery, and at intervals of ten yards are 

cluftered pillars, fupporting curious groups of figures; fome 
are muficians, other pigmies, opera heroes, old women grin- 
ning, lions sali other ingee feated at tables with napkins un- 
der their pee eating oyfters; princefles with feathers and 
furbelows, ofiriches in hoops, and cats in boots. In fhort, more 
akégietatte mixtures of company, and unnatural reprefen- 
tations of creatures than I had patience to note, or memory to 
record. ‘They are luckily all made of fo foft*and pertthable a 
fione, that we need be under no apprehenfions of this collec- 
tion pafling to poferity as a monument of the tafte of the eigh- 
teenth century. Many enormous nofes and prepofterous limbs 
-have already crumbled to du. The ftone-cutters that made 
thefe figures, though they could barely trace out arefemblance 
of the human form, have fhewn great dexterity in carving curls, 
foliage, and flouncés out of fuch coarfe materials. 

‘ This avenue of Pandemonium brought me to a circular 
court before the houfe, crowded with ftone and marble beings, 
not to be found in any bocks of zoology. Men, monfters, and 
animals line the battlements of the manfion, and ftand fo thick, 
and in fuch menacing attitudes, that it namic not be fafe to ap- 
proach in awindy day. The walls are cafed with baffo re- 
lievos, mafks, medallions, {criptural fubjeéts, heathen gods, 
emperors, and, pofture-mafters: fome of the fculpture is ina 
good ftyle, copied from the antique, but the greateit part con- 

{ts of fuch figures as we meet with in Dutch fairs reprefenting 
the feafons and elements, 
© Within doors the fame fort of company prefents isfelf, but 
the proprietor has for fome years paft abandoned this wonder- 
ful abode, and many of its beauties feel the fatal efiects ot his 
abfence. ‘The cielings of the rooms are ‘of looking glafs; the 
walls lined with china and Delf baubles, monkies hold up the 
curtains, horfes mount guard, and devils wait at the foot of 
the fairs. . | he ball room remains imperfect, though intended 
for the chef d’ceuvre; round it runs amatble bench, which 
upon examination I found to contain 4 great number of night 
tables,’ 


In a fabfequent route our author vifited the {pot where for. 
anerly ftood the city of vgrks or Segefta, founded by the Tro- 
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jans. He informs us, that nothing could be more judicioufly 
chofen than the fitaation of this place. 


‘It lay, fays he, upona ridge of hills gently-floping toe 
wards the northern afpeét, fheltered on the fouthern and eaft- 
ern quarters by high rocky eminences, at the foot of which two 
roaring brooks winded their courfe and embraced the cit y- 
While Segefta was in a flourifhing ftate, its environs populous, 
and well cultivated, the afpect of the country mult have been 
delightful; the peftilential fuffocating blaits, chat rufh over the 
{eas from the hot fands of Africa, could not reach this prote@ed 
vale, while the wholfome north wind had free admittance to 
sefreth and purify the’atmofphere. 

‘ The walls appear in many places. The emporium was at 
the mouth of the river, near the {pot where Caftelamare now 
ftands. Sezefta had the advantage of hot mineral waters with- 
in its diftriét, which are ftill ufed for medical purpofes. The 
torm of its thensve i is difcernible, fome cifterns and foundations 
of houfes occur along the declivity. On the brow of a lofty rock 
impending perpendicularly over the river, and at the eaftern ex- 
tremity of the city, is to be feen a molt noble well-preferved mo- 
nument of ancient magnificence ; on this bold cliff rifes a Dorie 
temple ot thirty-fix columns, all, except one, perfectly entire ; 
the damaced column fuffered with part of the pediment by a 
ftroke of lightning. This edifice is a parallelogram, of 162 
feet by 66. The colonnade ftands upon one common plinth, or 
range of ftone, which is cut through, as for an entrance, at the 


lait intercolumniations of each flank. In the fronts it af fo be- . 


tween all the pillars; within, at every intercolumniation a re- 
cefs of half adiameter is left as a niche for a ftatue, or an al- 
tar; the columns are of a longer proportion than thcfe of Pzf- 
tum, and therefore I fuppofe tnis temple is of a later date; 
they taper very much, being fix feet in diameter below, and 
four only at top, without any iwellin the middie; they have no 
baie, but there is a groove near their bottom, in which it a 

pears that there has been a metal rim fixed with Hails ; it is 
probable that the architects of ages inblednens to its founda- 
tion, being deBrous of ac: ‘ommodating this old Doric ftyle to 
their cuftomary rules for exprefling that order, had faftened a 
brafs bafe round each column. ‘lhe capitals are fimple, but 
the denticsles and drops of the entablature have a more mo- 
dern appearance than thofe of the Peftan ruins. The archi- 
trave is built with one large upright flone over the center of the 
column between two ean long flat ones that reach from one ca- 
pital er the other. ‘The frize and architrave are entire all 
round, and, except in the pediments, fo is thecornicee There 
is no inner wall or cella, nor any veftige of a roof; hence, 
fome obfervers have concluded that this building was never fi- 
nifhed, and was, perhaps, the very temple which the Segett- 
ans obtained leave from Tiberius Cafar to ereét; but unleds 
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that people followed fcrupuloufly the rules and proportions 
handed down to them by their anceftors, without adopting the 
variations introduced into the art by modern architects, the 
ftyle of this temple marks an earlier period than the era of the 
Cefars. As roofs are generally comsofed of timber, lead, cop- 
per, tiles or flates, it is eafy to conceive how fuch materials 
may have been purloined or deftroyed, though the folidity of 
the columns have refifted al] attacks of time and foes. 

‘ The pediments are much injured; the northern afpect is 
corroded by the weather ; the ftone being a porous grey marine 
concretion. The clear colour and majeftic difpofition of fo 
many columns, on which light and fhade are caft in various di- 
rections, and the infulated fituation of fo grand a building on 
a bold eminence in the midit of a defert, have fomething fin- 
gularly awful and fublimein their effet” 


During Mr. Swinburne’s progrefs in this country, he re- 
marks, that moft baronial towns are built on eminences ata 
diftance from the fhore, and out of the reach of fudden inva- 
fion; while royal burghs, having flronger fortifications, and 
regular garrifons or militia, ftand more venturoufly on the 
edge of the fea. | 

Near Caftel Vetrano, on the 27th of December, the tra- 
veller rode feven miles into the fouth vale, a rich inclofed di- 
frit like the country round Naples. It is watered by the 
Madiuni, a clear romantic ftream, pafling through a long line 
of hills, which exhibit the moft extraordinary aflemblage of 
ruins in Europe.‘ Theie are the ruins of Selinus, ‘They lie 
in feveral ftupendous heaps, with many columns fill erect, 
and ata diftance refemble a large town with a crowd of ftee- 
ples. ‘The body of the town ftood on a ridge, weft of the 
river, and near the fea. Its harbour was at the mouth of the 
Madiuni, where a part of the mole is yet exifting. ‘The eaft- 
ern hill, which feems not to have been within the walls, is 
not commanded by any other point of land, and falls with a 
rapid flope towards the fea, going off in a much more gentle 
declivity on the north fide. The top is an extenfive level, on 
Which lie the fhattered mémbers of three Doric temples, thirty 
yards afunder, in a direct line from north to foyth. Thefe 
ruins are defcribed by our author in th¢ following terms. 

* The moft northerly temple, which was Pfeudodipteros, 
exceeded the others very much in dimenfions and majetty, and 
now compofes one of the moit gigantic and fublime ruins ima- 
ginable. The columns of the pronaos, which fronted ithe rif- 
ang fun, are fluted, thofe that {upported the fides of the temple 
plain; one of the former and two of the latter are ftill ftand- 
ing, though not entire ; the capital and entablement are total- 
Jy overturned. The columns meafure nine feet three inches in 
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diameter at bottom, and fix feet three inches below the capi- 
tal. I believe their total height.did not exceed five diameters 
or fifty feet. The capitalsare of one folid block, uncommonly 
Wa in the femiglobular part called,.the ov olo. Although 
thefe noble ruins be tumbled together.in great confufion, and 
the means of meafuring their extent be difficult, I think I may 
pronounce, from the meafures I took, that the length of the 
whole edifice was about three hundred and thirty feet, and its 
breadth thirty-nine.. 

‘ The fecond temple is ruined with more order, and is eafi- 
ly defcribed ; it had fix columns in the fronts and eleven on 
each fide, inal! thirty-four; their diameter is five feet; they 
were all fluted, and moft of ‘them now remain itanding as high 
as the fecond courfe of ftones. 

‘ ‘The pillars of the third temple were alfo fluted, and have 
fallen down fo very entire, that the five pieces which com pof- 
ed them lie almoft clofe to each other, in the order they were 
placed in when upright; the cella does not exceed the veftibule 
In extent. 

‘ Ali thefe temples are of the old Doric order, without a bafe, 
and of a much more maffive proportion than the Segeftan edi- 
fice. The two leffer temples are more delicate in their parts 
and ornaments than the principal ruin; the ftone, of which 
they are all compofed, is fmooth and yellowifh, and was brought 
from the quarries of Caftel-franco, feven miles off. 

‘ It.is faid that the city was deftroyed by the Carthaginians, 
and that thefe proud fanes were levelled to the ground by the 
hand of man; but it is at ieaft as probable that they were fhaken 
and overthrown by an earthquake; their prodigious volume 
muft have rendered it a difficult tafk to overfet them, and the 
regularity, with which the columns of the fmaller temples are 
thrown down argues the effect of fome uniform general concuf- 
fion. Jtis hard to attribste fuch devaftation folely to human 
malice; and whoever beholds thefe enormous maffles, fcattered 
in heaps upon the plain, muft of courfe accufe nature of having 
had fome fhare in this victory over the pride of art.’ 

In the large village or burgh of Ribera, the traveller was re- 
ceived at the houfe of an old baronefs, a widow, who, with her 
fon and daughter-in-law, paid the utmoft attention to a letter he 
had brought from their friends at Sciacca. The room they fupped 
in was an ordinary bed-chamber, but the’entertainment plen- 
tiful and good, Ceremony predominated at firft to a trouble- 
fome degree. None of the company would tafte a morfel un- 
Jefs Mr. Swinburne helped both them and himfelf; a fafhion 
he was not aware of. As foon as he difcovered the reafon of 
their abftinence, we might prefume that he would not be re- 
mifs in making an atonement. He accordingly ferved each 
perfon.with alertnefs and profufion. ‘The ladies accepted 
whatever was offered, but having: made their evening meat 
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before his arrival, left the meat on their plates untouched. In 
a fhort-time they became more fociable, and converfation ran 
on familiarly. | 

The oldeft language fpoken in Sicily, of which any remains 
are left, was the Pheenician, which exifts on numberlefs coins 
of all metals, and in fome infcriptions. Greek, our author 
obferves, was introduced by two fets of colonies ; in one the 
Doric dialect prevailed; the other fpoke the Attic. Several 
earned antiquaries have aflerted, that the former only was 
in ule through all the fettlements ; but the contrary; we are 
informed, is clearly demonftrated by the prince of Torremufa, 
from authentic documents, - 

The city of Girgenti ftands upon one of the higheft hills 
en the coaft, where anciently ftood the citadel of Cocalus ; the 
houfes cover its fummit and fides completely, and feem like 
terraces, with the cathedral and caftle above all. The road 
thither is good, though hilly, and the vale delightfully planted 
with olive+trees, in corn-fields. Among the diftant groves 
towards the eaft, the ruins of Agrigentum rife above the 
trees. The traveller informs us, that it was difficult to be 
more judicious and fortunate than the Agrigentines, in the 
choice of a fituation for a large city. They were here pro- 
vided with every requifite for defence, pleafure, and comfort 
of life. A natural wall, formed by abrupt rocks, prefented 
a ftrong barrier againft affzilants; pleafant hills fheltered them 
on three fides without impeding the circalation of air; before 
them a broad plain, watered by the Acragas, gave admittance 
to the fea breeze, and to a noble proipect of that element ; 
the port or emporium lay in view at the mouth of the river, 
and probably the road acrofs the flat was lined with gay and 
populous fuburbs. 

The gratification which the traveller here enjoyed, in ex- 
amining the veftiges of old magnificence, was increafed by the 
{weet temperature of the atmofphere. He began his circuit at 
the north-eait angle, with fome foundations of large regular 
ftones, upon which a church has been erefied. A road ap 
pears hewn in the folid rock, for the convenience of the vo- 
taries that vifited this temple in ancient times. It was then 
dedicated to Ceres and Proferpine, the peculiar patronefles of 
Sicily. 

Towards the fouth- eaft corner the ground, rifing gradually, 
terminates in a bold emimence, which 1s crowned with majeftic 
columns, the ruins of a temple faid to have been confecrated 
to Juno. It was raifed upon a lofty bafe,of regular ftone- 
work, in the heart of which was contrived a gallery, either for 
apartments or ftore-houfes. On the weft front, a grand flight 
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ef ficps leads up to the pronaos or veftibule. The fronts con- 
fitted of fix fluted Doric columns, the flanks of eleven plain 
enes; of thefe, few are now ftanding,’ many having. been 
thrown down by earthquakes in the memory of man; and 
what remains is in a tottering condition. 

Moving from this temple, along the brow of the hill to- 
wards the weft, the traveller reached the building commonly 
called the Temple of Concord. 

‘ The reafon given, fays our author, for fuppofing it was 
facred to Concord is, that Fazzello, and fubfequent writers, 
have afcribed to this building the infcription now fixed in a 
wall at Girgenti. Itruns thus: ‘* Concordie Agrigentinorum 
facrum Refpublica Lilybitanorum dedicantibus M. Atterio Can- 
dido Procos. et L. Cornelio Marcello D. Pr. Pr.”? and, as 
D’Orville very juftly concludes from mahy unanfwerable argu- 
ments, is fuppofititious. Upon this flight foundation, and an 
expreflion in Strabo, who fays, that all the public edifices of 
Agrigentum had been burnt or deftroyed before the time of 
Augutftus, Fazzello has formed his opinion that this temple was 
built after that period, and at the joint expence of the twocities 
mentiqned in the infcription. If it was, it muft be deemed 
impoffible to afcertain the age of a building by the ftyle of its 
architecture ; for the ruins of Agrigentum feem to belong to an 
earlier period.’ : 

This Doric Temple has all its columns, entablature, pedi- 
ments, and walls entire; only part of the roof is wanting, 
It owes its prefervation to the piety of fome Chriftians, who 
have covered half the nave, and converted it into a church. 
Six columns in front, and eleven on the fides, exclufive of the 
angular ones, form the colonade.. ‘The cella has a door at 
each end, between two columns and two pilalters, and in each 
fide-wall fix {mall doors, with a ftair-cafe that led up to the 
rooms in the roof. This majeftic edifice flands in the moft 
firiking point of view, on the brink of a precipice; which 
formed the defence’of the city along the whole fouthern ex- 
pofure. 

The traveller and his company proceeded thence in the fame 
direction, between rows of fepulchres cut in the rock. Some 
parts are hewn into the fhape of coffins, others drilled full of 
{mall fquare holes, employed in a different mode of inter- 
ment, and ferving as receptacles of urns. One ponderous 
piece of the rock, by the failure of its foundation; or the 
fhock of an earthquake, has been loofened from the quarry, 
and rolled down the declivity, where it now lies fupine with 
the cavities turned upwards. 

The next ftlation of the travellers was at a fingle column 
that marks the confufed heap of mofs-grown ruins belonging 
to 
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to the Temple of Hercules. It ftood on a projecting rock 
above a chafm in the ridge, which was cut through for a paf- 
fage to the emporium. They followed this_road over fome 
hills to the building ufually called the Tomb of Thero. It is 
furrounded by aged olive-trees, which caft a wild irregular 
fhade over the ruin. 

This edifice inclines to the pyramidical fhape, and confifts, 
at prefent, of a triple plinth, and a bafe fupporting a fquare 
pedeftal. Upon this foundation is raifed a fecond order, hav- 
ing a window in each front, and two Ionic pilafters at each 
angle. They are crowned with an entablature of the Doric 
order, of which the triglyphs and metopes remain, but the 
cornice is fallen. The infide of this building is divided into a 
vault, a ground room, and one in the Ionic ftory, communi- 
cating with each other by means of a fmall! internal ftair-cafe. 

On the plain betow are fome fragments of the Temple of 
Efculapius. Part of two columns and two pilafters, with an 
intermediate wall, fupport the end of a farm-houfe, and were, 
our author imagines, the front of the cella. 

Returning from the plain to Agrigentum by the fame road, 
and purfuing the track of the walls towards the weft, the tra- 
veller arrived at a fpot which is covered with the coloffal re- 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter the Olympian, minutely de- 
fcribed by Diodorus Siculus. It is now barely poflible, with 
the help of much conjecture, to difcover the traces of its plan 
and dimenfions. 

The next ruin belongs to the temple of Caitor and Pollux ; 
but it is fo covered with vegetation that only a few fragments 
of columns appear between the vines. ‘This was the point of 
the hill where the wall Ropt on the brink of a large fith-pond, 


{poken of by Diodorus. It was cut in the folid rock thirty — 


feet deep, and water was conveyed to it from the hills. In it 
was bred a great quantity of fifh, for the ufe ef public enter- 
tainments. Swans and various other kinds of wild-fowl fwam 
along its furface, for the amufement of the citizens ; and the 
great depth of water prevenied an enemy from furprifing the 
town on that fide, It is now dry, and ufed as a garden. 


As nothing affords the mind greater pleafure than contem-_ 


plating fcenes which excite the remembrance of ancient Pran- 
deur, we have, for the fatisfaction of our readers, been more 
particular than ufual, in tracing the progrefs of this agreeable 
and well-informed traveller, whofe defcriptions are every where 
diftin@, and his obfervations invariably founded in juftnefs of 
fentiment. In a fubfequent Number we fhall finifh our account 
of the work, 

A Letter 
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A Letier 10 Theophilus Lindfey, A.M. occafioued by bis late Pubs 
lication of An Hiftorical View of the Siate of the Umtarian 
DoGrine and Worfhip. 8v0. 25. 6d. Payne and Son. 


“yp author of this Letter informs.us, that ‘ ever fince he 

was able to read the New Teitament, with any degree of 
rational attention, he has been led to confider the myitery of 
the Trinity in Unity as an object of faith too vaft for human 
comprehenfion, and therefore beft viewed in awful filence aad 
adoration.’ About the fame time, he fays, ‘ he, formed an 
Opinion, which he has never feen the leaft reafon to alter, that 
the doctrine of Chrift’s humanity, as profefled and preached 
by Mr. Lindfey, is fubverfive of every principle of Chrif- 
tianity.” But, though he utterly difapproves of» Mr. Lindfey’s 


tenets, he does not attempt to refute them by an appeal to the ~ 


facred writers. After what has been written on the fubject, 
he does not apprehend that any thing he can add would have 
the Jeaft effect; he therefore ftudiouily avoids all appearance 
of controverfy ; and confines his obfervations to thoie parts of 
Mr, Lindfey’s writings, in’ which that author has mentioned 
fome very learned, pious, and refpectable men, as patronizers 
of his opinion. | 

‘ I find, fays he, very few, if any, thofe only excepted 
who reject the goffel revelation, that would not have thought 
it an injury to their charaéters to be ranked with your difciples. 
Surely the word unitarian, in this fenfe, could never have 
been ufed with lefs propriety, than when applied to fuch be- 
lievers in the Chriftian fyftem as Mr. Whitton, Dr. Clarke, 
fir Ifaac Newton, bifhop Hoadly, and even Socinus himfelf, 
who, firange as it may feem, was not, in your fenfe of the 
word, a Socinian; for all thefe, according to your own ac- 
count, confidered Chrift as an obje&t of worthip ; and if they 
had been called upoh to fign an article, declaring that he was 
only an infpired man, would have burnt rather than have 
complied.’ ' 


Mr. Lindfey, it is well known, has made great ufe of Dr. , 


Clarke’s manufcript Liturgy, in the Britih Mufeum, On 
this fubje&, the author makes the following animadverfions, 
among many others to the fame effect. 


‘ Ic is pretty clear, from Dr. Clarke’s writings, that he 
was too able, too difcerning, and I hope too confcientious a 
man, to fettle in his mind an opinion, that Chrift was a pro- 
per object of worfhip ; and then, from that opinion, to draw 
the confequence, which, according to your account, muft be 
contended for, that the Liturgy of the Church of England 
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ought to be divefted of all paffages, in which prayer is ad« 
dreffed to Chrift. I muf, therefore, fuppofe, I think I migh? 
fay, conclude, that Dr. Clarke’s manufcript Liturgy was 
merely experimental, and, as fuch, by him abandoned, though 
not deftroyed : or that it ‘did contain fome paflages in which 
prayer was addreffed to Chrift.’ 


In {peaking of Mr. Whifton, as well as Dr. Clarke, hé 
fays: * could you, who believe that Chrift had no exiilence be- 
fore he was born at Bethlehem, and Mr. Whifton; who with 
Dr. Clarke, believed that he exifted with the Father from the 
beginning, read the fame fervice together? If you could, y ) 
there is certainly fome myftery in the art of Liturgy-making, | 
totally beyond my comprehenfion. ‘ Nor can I fee why, if the 
fame words cam be made to fit two fuch oppofite opinions, and 
fatisfy thofe who in fome way worship Chrift, and thofe who 
worfhip him not at all, there needed all that labour which it 
coft you, to alter and amend Dr. Clarke’s Liturgy.’ 

After many other obfervations on this fubject, the author 
proceeds to the principal defign of his addrefs, the vindica- 
tion of his friend, the late Abraham Tucker, Efg. author of 
the Light of Nature purfued, againit that injurious reflection, 
which he conceives Mr. Lindfey has thrown on his character; - 
when he ftyles him ‘ an unitarian Chriftian.’ 

_ © When I faw Mr. Tucker in the lit of your ** enlightened 
Unitarians,’ I folemnly declare, fays he, I could not have 
been more amazed, if I had feen his venerable name enrolled 
among the diiciples of Mahomet.’ 

In confequence of this imputation on the religious fenti- 
ments of that writer, Our author proves, by various pafiages 
in his works, ‘ that he was not a believer in one fyllable of 
Mr. Lindfey’s chapter on the proper humanity of Chrift, but 
an enlightened Athanafian.’ 

At the conclufion of his Letter he fuggefts what influence ‘| ) 
he thinks Mr. Lindfey’s Hiftorical View of the State of the | 
Unitarian Dofirine and Worihip, may have on the peace and 
happineis of mankind, in their individual, focial, civil, and 
religious capacities. 

- "This writer appears to be a ferious, orthodox believer,’ who 
views the Myftery of the Trinity in awful filence, refigns his 
judgement to the incomprehenfibility of the fubject, and peace- 

ably acquiefces in a doétrine, fanétified by the wifdom of 

ages, and eitablifhed by the laws of the land. / 
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Archeologia: or Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity. Pub- 
lifbed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. Vil. 4tee 
14. 15. im Boards. White. i 


HE inftitution of the Antiquarian Society has proved 
the means not only of diffeling an acquaintance with 
antiquities, but of ftimulating ingenuity to varieus conjec- 
tures. and obfervations. ‘The Archzologia, therefore, at the 
fame time that they afford a work of entertainment, are hap- 
pily calculated for extending our knowlege relative to the 
flate of remote ages. : 
The firft article in this volume contains Obfervations on.an 
Infcription on an ancient Pillar in the Pofledion of the Society 
of Antiquaries. - In 1726, this pillar was brought from Alex- 
andria, where it was found buried in the fands, and fuppofed 
to have ferved as a tomb-ftone. It is of granite, in the form 
of an inverted cone, three feet four inches high, and ‘from 
eight inches and a half to fix inches and a half diameter. + 
The infcription is in Oriental characters, compounded of the 
Cufic, and of that which was invented by Ebn Mociah, about 
the year of the Hegira 320. The following 1s the tranflation 
of it according to Mr. bohun. 


‘1, The bifmela with a flat roof, this temple 

2. Krected accoiding to an old form, happening to be burnt 
down and laid fleeping in its ruins, was 

3. In the time of the Caliph Hakem re-ereéted according to 
that (form) which Mahomet 

4 Calim, in-his directions touching this kind of building, 
had given and fet thereot an 

5. Exanipie, and now ialtly being purged from impurities 
and coniecrated was re-built by order 

6. (f Ai Muftapha, over Egyp: by the grace of God lord 
of the faithful in the year ¢c6 in the month Cahile.’ 

This obfcure infcription Mr. Bohun endeavours to iNuftrate 
from hilitory, and sefers it to an event in the dynatty of the 
Fatemite caliphs. 

Article If is an Iluftration of fome Drvidical Remains im 
the Peak of Derbythire. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge.—Thefe re- 
mains are chiefly two ftones which were takea out of the 
ground about the year 1760, at Durwood, near Hartle moor, 
where they lay by the fide of a large urn, half full of burnt 
bones. ‘They are fuppofed to have been ufed for grinding 
corn before mills were invented ; and this opimon Mr. Pegge 
endeavours to confirm by the authority of fome authors, who 
have cbiferved that the fame expedient was commonly practiied 
in other nations. 


Vor. LX. Sept. 1785. N Ast. III, 
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Art. IIf. Hiftorical Notes concerning the Power of the 

Chancellor’s Court at Cambridge. By the Rev. Robert Ri- 
chardfori, D. D. late Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho. 
_ Art. IV. Obfervations on the Praétice of Archery in Eng- 
Jand., By the Hon, Daines Barrington.—In the numerous dif- 
quifitions made by Mr. Barrington relative to Britifh antiqui- 
ties, he difcovers fo much laudable induftry, and fuch an ex- 
tent of information, as muft render his obfervations peculiarly 
interefting to all the lovers of antiquarian refearches. We 
fhall therefore, for the gratification of our readers, fubmit to 
them a part of his remarks on the prefent fubjeé. 


* As fome of our mott fignal victories, in former centuries, 
were chiefly attributed to the Englifh archers, it may not be 
uninterefting to the Society if I lay before them what I have 
been able to glean with regard to the more flourifhing ftate of 
eur bowmen, fill their prefent almoft annihilation. 

‘ "this fraternity is to this day cabled the Artillery company, 
which is a French term fignifying archery, as the king’s bowyer 
is in that language ftyled artillicr du roy, and we feem to have 
learnt this method of annoying the enemy from that nation, at 
Jeait with a crofs-bow. 

‘ We therefore find that William the Conqueror had a con- 
fiderable number of bowmen in his army at the battle of Haft- 
ings, when no mention is made of fuch troops on the fide of 
Hzaro!d. I have. upon this occafion, made ufe of the term 
bow-man, though I rather conceive that thefe Norman archers 
fhot with the arbaleft. (or crofs-bow) in which formerly the ar- 
row was placed in a groove, being termed in French a quadrel, 
and in Engifh a bolt. | 

‘Though I have taken fome pains to find out when the 
fhooting with the long-bow trft began with us, at which exer- 
cife we afterwards became fo expert, I profefs that I cannot 
meet with any pofiuve proo's, and muft therefore ftate fuch 
grounds for conjecture as have occurred. 

‘ Our chroniclers do not mention the fe of archery as ex- 
preisly applied to the crofs, or long bow, till the death of Ri- 
chard the Firft, who was killed by an arrow at the fiege of 
Limoges, in Guienne, which Hemmingford mentions to have 
iffued from a crofs-bow. Joinville, likewile, (in his life of Se. 
Lewis) always ipeaks of the Chrifitan baliitarii. 

‘ After this death of Richard the Firft, 1199, I have net 
happened to ftamble upon any paflages alluding to archery for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, when an order was iflued by 
Edward the Third, in the fifteenth year of his reign, to tke 
fherives of moft of the Englifh counties, for providing five 
hundred white bows, and five hundred bundles of arrows, for 
the then intended war againit France, 

‘ Similar orders are repeated in the following years, with this 
difference only tia: the iheriff of Gloucefterihize is directed to 
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farnifh five hundred-painted bows, as well as the famte niimber 
of white. 

‘ The famous battle of Creffy was fought four years after-. 
wards in which our chroniclers ftate that we had two thoufand 
archers, who were oppofed to about the fame number of the 
French, together with a circumftance, which feems to: prove, 
that by this time we ufed the long-bow, whilit the Freach 
archers fhot with the arbalett, 

‘ Previous to this engagement fell a very héeavy.rain, which 
is faid to have much damaged the bows of the French, or per- 
haps rather the ftrings of them. Now our Jong-bow (when un- 
ftrung) may be nroft conveniently covered, fo as to prevent the 
tain’s iajutiag it, nor is there fcarcely any addition to the 
weight from fach a cafe ;' whereas the arbaleft is of a moft in- 
convenient form to be thelt-red from the weather. 

‘ As therefore in the year 1342, orders iffued to the fherives 
of each county to provide five hundred bows, with a proper pro- 
portion of arrows, [ cannot but infer that thefe were long bows, 
and not the arbaleft. 

* We are ftillin the dark, indeed, when the former weapon 
was firit introduced by our ancetiors, but I will venture to thoot 
mv.bolt in this obfcarity, whether it may be well directed or 
not, as pot irbly 1 it may produce a better conjecture from others. 

‘ Edward the Firit is known to have ferved in the holy wars, 
where he muft have feen the effect of archery from a long-bow 
te be much fuperior to that of the arbaleit, in the ufe ef which, 
the italian ftates, and particularly the Genoefe, had always 
been diltinguifhed. 

‘ This circumftance would appear to me very decilive, that 
ve owe the introduction of the long~bow to this king, was it 

not to be obferved, that the bows of the Afiatics (though dif- 
fering .totally. froin the arbalett) were yet rather unlike to our 
long-bows in point of ‘form. 

‘ This objection, therefore, muft be admitted; but ftill pof- 
fibly, as the Afiatic bows were more powerful than the arbaleti, 
fome-of our Englith crufaders might have fubttitated our long- 
bows in the room of the Affatic ones, in the fame manner that 
improvements are frequently made in our prefent artillery. We 
might, confequently, before the battle of Crefly, hav: had 
fuch a fuficient number of troops trained to the long-bow, as 
to be decifive in our favour, as they were afterwards at Poictiers 
and Agincourt.’ 


Art. V. Tlluftration of an unpublifhed Seal of Richard Duke 


of Gloucefier. By the Rev. Dr. Mills, Dean of Exeter. 
Art. VI, Conjectures concerning fome undefcribed Ro- 
man roads, and other Antiquities in the County of Durham, 
By John Cade, Efq. of Durham, —T his ingenious geotipmae 
maintains, with great plaufibility, that the traces of an an- 
cient road in the county of Durham are the remains of Ryck- 
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nild Street, mentioned by old hiftorians, but which has long 

been loft in the uncertainty of topographical deicription. 
Art. VII. A Letter from the Rev. Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon 

of Northumberland, tending to confirm Mr. Cade’s opinion. 

Art. VII. Mr. Bray on the Leicefter Roman Military 
Stone.— ‘Though Leicefter is generally fuppofed to be the 
Rate Coritanorum of the Romans, it has been doubted by 
fome antiquaries; but,. by a ftone lately difcovered near that 
town, and defcribed by Mr. Bray, the common opinion 1s 
confirmed. 

Art, 1X. Obfervations on the prefent Aldbrough Church 
at Holdernefs, proving that it was not a Saxon building, as 
Mr. Somerfet contends. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge.—We thall 
lay thefe obfervations before our readers. 


‘ The infcription Mr. Somerfet has produced is not of great 
antiquity, as he ftates, for Ulf, who firft put it up, flourifhed 
but in the reign of king Edward the Confeffor. However, ic 
is a Saxon infcription, and fufficiently both ancient and cu- 
rious to merit the attention of our Society. But the inference 
drawn from this conceflion, viz that Aldbrough church, as 
now exifting, is a fabric erected in the Saxon times, or before 
the Norman congueft, appears to me to be liable to twe very 
{pecious, not to fay formidable objections. 

* Firil, there was no church at Aldbrough when Domef- 
day iurvey was made, the record being entirely filent as to 
that particular; and yet, I prefume, all the churches then in 
being are there very punctually recited. It may be-faid, per- 
haps, in reply to this, that the church at Kirkdale, where a 
Saxon infcription alfo occurs, is not mentioned in Domefday 
Bock. | aniwer, that the fabric at Kirkdale cannot be expected 
to appear there, as it was not properly a church, 1.e. a rectory 
endowed with tythes, but only a chapel of eafe. 

© The fecond objeétion is, that this fructure does not prefent 


' us with any refembiance of Saxon architeéture, bat on the con- 


trary; every thing there favours of a pofi-normannic xra. Mr. 


Brooke himfelf confeffes, ‘* it now has a more modern appear- 


ance ;”” but this he eqdeavoars to account for * from the fuc- 
ceflion of repairs it has undergone, and the addition of win- 
dows very difierent from the original lights.’’? <A fuggeftion 
which may be admitted in regard to this or that part of a 
church; but furely, fir, can by no means fuffice for a whole 
and enure building. The arches within, which can never be 
thought to haye been altered or repaired, thofe of the windows, 
and that.of the dcor-way into the chancel, are all elliptic, a 
mode of building never feen, I believe, in any Saxon erection 
whatfoever. There is, it feems, fome hewn ftone-work in the 
bower part of the fouth wall of the chancel, ** fuch, fays Mr. 
Brooke, as was generally ufed ‘in our molt ancient cathedral 
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churches.” A circumftance which, in my opinion, militates 
very ftrongly in favour of the recent erection of this church, 
our cathedrals of this ftyle of building being all. poiterior to 
the Conqueft. It is obferved, again, tnat there is fome zigzag 
work in the door of the chancel, and - upon this fome brafs is 
laid, Mr. Brooke remarking, i in regard to this particular, ** that 
this was a ftyle peculiar to the Saxon architecture.” This now 
appears to be plaufible; but it fhould be remembered on the 
other hand, that though our Saxon anceitors often applied this 
fpecies of ornament, as here ftated and alledged, yet we find 
the fucceeding architects did not fo totally forfake it, but that 
they fometimes retained it; witnefs the zigzac mouldings, no- 
ticed by Mr. Denne, as poanrring in poft-normannic ilructures. 
¢ But new you will af, how then do you reconcile this Saxon 
infcription, fo pofitive and exprefs, with the fuppofed recency, 
or poit-normannic erection of this church? This, fir, I acknow- 
ledge, is a difficulty not eafily fo be removed; and I, for my 
part, can only do it by a fuppofition, which you will think but 
barely poffible; to wit, that ULf built a church, which in a 
few years, and PY fome means now unknown, was deftroyed 
and lay in ruins, A, to80, when Domefday Book was made: that 
when the prefent fabric was erected, the old ftone with its in- 
icription, which had happily been preferved, was put up in the 
new itruciure, and in the place it now occupies: and laftly, that 
in all probability, Odo earl of Champaigne, Albemarle and 
Holdernefs, or his fan Stephen, was the perfon who founded 
the prefent church ; if at laft it was built fo early.’ 


Art. X. Particulars relative to a Human Skeleton, and the 

Garments that were found thereon, when dug out of a Bog at 
the Foot of Drumkeragh, a Mountain in the County of Down, 
and barony of Kinalearty, on Lord Moira’s Eftate, in the 
Autumn of 1780. By the Countefs of Moira.—'The parti- 
culars concerning this fkeleton, fo far as they could be colleé&- 
ed from the imperfeé evidence procured by lady Moira, are re- 
lated with great precifion, and accompanied with fuch obfer- 
vations on antiquities as do the higheft honour to her lady- 
fhip’s literary accomplifiments. Amidft our fincere regret at 
the failure of all the endeavours which were exerted by this 
illuftrious lady for obtaining more explicit information, we 
have the fatisfa€tion to find that fhe perfeveres in the hope of 
yet furmounting the obftacles which have hitherto fruftrated 
her enquisy. When a ladyiof fuch eminence:contributes her 
efforts towards the cultivation of antiquarian refearches, her 
example cannot fail of producing the moft advantageous 
effects. | 

Art. XI. A further Account of Difcovéries in the Turf 
Bogs of Ireland. By, Richard Lovell. Edgeworth.—This.ar- 
ticle mentions a coat found ten years ago fifteen feet under 
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Bround, in a turf bog or peat mofs. With it were many 
hundred iron heads of arrows, fome bowls of beech and alder, . 
and other wooden utenfils, many of which were unfinifhed, 
and two or three. facks full of nuts. In the fame place were 
the remains of a work-fhop, &c. which favour the author’s 
conjecture that this fpot had probably been a large wood, 
where turners had been employed ; to one of whom the un- 
couth habit is fuppofed to have belonged. “The texture of 
the coat was fuch as the knitters and weavers of Ireland, we 
are told, are unable to imitate. 

arti XII. Onthe Progrefs of Gardening, By the Hon. 
Daines Barrington.—This well-informed writer, with his ufual 
learning, traces the progrefs of horticulture from the earlie® 
accounts of it in the ancient hiftorians and poets. ‘The gar- 
dens firit mentioned are thofe of Solomon, Babylon, Alcinous, 
and Laertes, with the gardens of Lucullus and Auguftus 
Cefar; but it thould feem, our author obferves, that the two 
laft were walks, with regular «plantations of trees, as Virgil. 
in his Georgics, recommends the form of a quifcunx. 

** Non animum modo oti pafcat profpectus inanem.”’ 

In the private gardens of the Romans he remarks, that there 
were commonly {weet fmelling fhrubs and flowers ; in fupport 
of which opinion he produces a paflage from Horace. But 
he evinces, by the. authority of Martial, that towards the end 
of the firft century, the prevailing tafte was to have clipt box 
amongit myrtles and planes. About the fame period, like- 
wife, the Romans appear to have found out the methed of 
forcing rofes, which it had formerly been the cuftom to obtam 
from Egypt, at-greatvexpence. 

Our iauthor jattlyoblerves, that upon the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, little attention can be fuppofed to have been paid 
to gardening. Since that period; therefore, the earlieft defcrip- 
tion of any fuch inclofure which he has found, is that belong- 
ing to the Hotel de St. Paul, at Paris, made by Charles the 
Fifth of France, about the year 1364. In this garden were 
apples, pears, cherries, and vines, befide peas and beans, 
beds of rofemary and lavender, with very large arbours, 

Mr. Barrington obferves, that in the beginning of the “fix- 
teenth century there. were green-houfes in England, as ap- 
pears from one of Leiand’s pocms entitled, ‘ Horti Gulieimi 
Guntheri, Ayeme vernantes.’ lnothe Itinerary of the fame au- 
thor, mention is made of the gardens at Morle in Derbythire, 
at Wrexhill, on the Oufe in Yorkshire, ‘and at the Caile of 
Thornbury. | : 

« Thefe three inftances, fays Mr. Barrington, feem to fhew, 
what were the gardens commonly which belonged to res 8 
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able heufes in the time of Henry the Eighth, but in the fifth 
volume of the Archeologia we have feveral other particulars 
relative to that king’s garden, at his favourite ahd magnificent 
palace of Nonfuch. 

‘ i hefe circumitances 4ppear in: a furvey taken in the year 
1650, when it probably continued in exactly the fame ftate as 
at was at the death of Henry the Eighth. 

* It is herein ttated to have been cut out and divided into 
~feveral alhes, quarters, and rounds, fet about with thorn 
hedges. On the north fide was a kitchen garden, very comm6- 
drous, and furrounded with a brick wall of tourteen feet high. 


Cn the weit was’a wildernefs, fevered trom the little park by 


the hedge, the whole containing ten acres. In the privy gar- 
den were pyramids, tountains, and bafons of marble, one of 
which is fet-round with fix lelack trees, which trees bear no 
fruite, but only a very pleafaunte flower. 

* In the privy garden were alio one hundred and forty fruit 
trees, two yews, one junipéry and fix leiacks. In the kitchen 


garden were feventy-two fruit trees, and one time tree. Laitly, 


before this palace, was a neate and haundtome bowling-green, 
furrounded with a balluftrade of tree ttone. 

‘ In this garden, therefore, at Nonfuch, we find many fuch 
ornaments of old Englith gardening, as prevailed til the mo- 
dern tafte was introduced by Kent. 

* During the reign of queen i: lizabeth, there was an Italian 
who vilited England, and publifhed, in 156, a thick volume 
of Latin poems, divided into feveral books. This poet: ftyles 
himifelf -Meliffus. 

‘ In this collection there is a poem on the royal garden, one 
Stanza of which defcribes a labyrinth, and it thould feem from 
the following lines, that her majeity was curious in flowers, 
and perhaps a botanitt. 


‘ Cultor herbarum, memor atque florum, : 

Atgue radicum fub humo latentum, et 

Stirpium prifca, et nova fingularum 
Nomina fignet.’ 


And again, 


‘ \on opis noftre frutices ad ungucm 
Perfequi cunctos, variafque plantas.’ 


‘ During the reign of this queen, Hentzner informs us, that 
there was in the privy garden a jet d’eau, ‘which by turn- 
ing of the cock, wetted ali. the {pectators who were ftanding 
near it. 

‘ Liberneau, who wrote his Maifon Raftique about the fame 
time, advifes arbours of jeflamine or rofes, box, juniper, and 
cyprefs, to be introduced into gardens, and gives fome wooden 
plates of forms for parterres, and labyrinths, The fame tafe 
prevailed 1 in Spain and Italy. 
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¢ James the Firft built, or at leaft improved, the patace of 
Fheobalds, to which he likewife added a garden, thus defcribed 
by Mandelflo, a traveller who vifited F ngland i in 1640. 

‘¢ It is large and {quare, having all its -walls covered with 
fillery,.and a beautiful jet d’eau in the centre. | he parterre 
hath maoy pleafant walks, many of which are planted on the 
fides with efpaliers, and others arched over. Some of the trees 
aré Jimes and elms, and at the end is a fmall mount ca.led the 
Mount of Venus, which is placed in the midft of a labyrinth, 
and is upon the whole, one of the molt beautiful {pots in the 
wold.” 

‘1 his {ime traveller defcribes al the garden at Greenwich 
(much ‘iw proved’ by James the Firft‘, in which he mientions a 
ftatue pouring water from a cornu copiz, and a grotto. 

‘ Abowt the fame. time Mandelflo wifited Bruffels, and in- 
forms us that in the #iidt of a Jake adjoining to the palace, 
there is a fquare houfe built upon pillars, which perhaps was 
one of the frit fummer-houfes in fuch a fituation. 

¢ Charics the Firft is well known to have been in the earlier 
part of his resgn an encoursge: of the clegant arts; but I have 
not happened to meet with any proofs of attention to the gar- 
dens of his palaces, if the appointing Parkinfon to be his her- 
barf be excepted, which office, it is believed, was firft created 
by this king. 

‘ Improvements of the fame kind were little to be expefted 
from the commonwealth, or Cromwell ; but Charles the Second 
being fond both of. playing at mall, and walking in St. James’s 
Park, planted fome rows of limes, and dug the carral, both 
which Hill remains He alfo covered the central walk with 
cockle- fhells, and infiituted the office of cockle-flrewer. It was 
fo well kept during this reign that Waller callsit ‘* the polifhed 
mali.”? tie alio menticns that Charlies the Second (probably 
from this circumflance ) was able to flrike the ball more than 
half the length of the walk. 

* Lord Cepel feems to have been the firft perfon of confe- 
quence in Engiand, who was at much expence in his gardens, 
and having brought over with him many new fruits from 
France, he planted them at Kew. 

© Lord Efiex had the fame tafte, and fent his gardener Rofe | 
to fludy the then much celebrated beauties of Verfailles. Upon 
Roie’sretuin, Charles the Second appointed him royal gar- 
d:1er, when he planted fuch tarous dwarfs at Hampton Court, 
Carltcn, and Mai:borough Gardens, that Londen (who was 
Rofe’s apprentice) challenges ali Burope to produce the like. 

* Ifiouia rather conceive that this king had the firft hot and 
ice-hovie (which genera!ly-accompany e- ch other) ever built in 
England, as at the inttajlation dinner given at Windfor, on 


the twenty-third of April NOO7; there were cherries, ftrawber- 
ries, aud i ice- -creams.’ 
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Our author afterwards mentions the royal gardens at Hamp- 
ton Court, Richmond, and. Kenfington,s and, though a lover 
of antiquicies, his good tafte leads him to approve of the fa- 
fhion which has been introduced into gardening by Kent. 
‘The true teft of perfeétion in a modern garden, fays*he, is, 
that a landfcape painter would choofe it for a compofition.? © 

Art. XHI A Difquifition on the Lows or Barrows in the 
Peak of Derbythire, particularly that capital Monument called 
Arbelows. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge.—Mr Pegge does not 
venture to determine to what nation, Britifh, Roman, Saxon, 
‘or Danith, thofe Lows ought juitly to be afcribed; but he is 
firmly of opinion that the principal monument is Britifh, and 
had been intended for a place of worfhip. 

Art. XIV. Objervations on the Dundalk Ship Temple. By 
Thomas Pownall, Efg.—Mr. Pownall’S'conjefture, which he 
fubmitted to the antiquaries of Dublin, was, ;that this Ship 
Temple is the fymbol of the facred Skidbladner, built by the 
Nani; and in fupport of this opinion he mentions the inter- 
pretation of the name, which fignifies a building founded in 
the Nanic inftitutions. But another opinion on this fubjeé is 
fuggefted by the Rev. Mr. Ledwich, vicar of Aghaboe in 
Treland. 

Art. XV. Extra& of a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Percy, 
Bifhop of Dromore in Ireland, to the Rev..Dr. Lort, on fome 
large Foffil Horns. —The fubje&t of this fhort extract induces 


us to lay it before our readers. 


‘ I have Jatery purchafed a pair of the Jargeft foffil horns, I 
believe, ever found in Ireland, with fome ot the bones of that 
enormous race of deer which are dug upin the ftrata of marle 
that lye beneath our bogs. I do not find that they are difco- 
vered in the bogs themielves, but generaily in the- marle-pits 
which are opened after the peat grais is removed One of thefe 
horns: meafures f:om the root at its iniertion in the icull, to the 
tip of its remotcft branch, feven feet and one inch; the other 
fix feet and nine inches; to which add the interval of four 
inches in the icul} between their roors, and the diflance fiom the 

of one horn to the tip of the other is fourteen feet four 
inches. The ‘icull, which is intire, meafures from the end of 
the vertebra of the neck to the tip of the nofe twenty-three 
inches; the breadth of the forehead above the eyes is eieven 
inches and one-fourth, 

‘ Ihave the thigh-bone, which is much larger than that of 
an ox, as is the biade- bone of the fhoulder. 

* 1 beheve thefe horns differ not only in magnitude bat in 
form from thofe of any fpecies of deer now found in the world, 
certainly trem the moofe-deer and elk. The bifhop of Clonfert, 
Ds. Law, tells me, he heard a gentleman from india fpeak of 
an 
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an enormous'deer, ftill found:in Tartary, to the north and we& 
of China, which Rive been thought to have been the fame with 
burg! It is remarkable that no hiftory, ‘no tradition, no fable, 
of the moft ancient [rifh bards, evér contains the mont diftant 


' gllufiemor flighteftimention of thefe gigantic animals. | 


vit 74e0rd-Mouira tells me, that he lately fent over fome of the 
benes,of, this\animal to be examined by fome geatlemen of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies ; and that. the refult of the 
enquiry was, that it was a non-exiftent animal. All here agree 
that thofe in my poffeffion are the largeit yet known, as few 
have evet been found that have extended beyond el feet. I 
Fatély’ got another large pair, with the fcull of the animal in- 
tite, which, “from its decayed teeth, appeared to have died of 
old age; yet they meafared, with the fcull, but eleven feet and 
four inches,’ 

“Art, XVI. Conjectures on the Name of the Roman Station 
Vinovian or Binchefter.. By-John,Cade, Efg.—From feveral 
apjiquities dug. upi at, Binchefter,, Mr. Cade apprehends that 
this place was facred to Bacchus, and that it derived its name 
Vinomium, fromthe, feftivals in honour of that deity. 

Art. XVII. Farther Obfervations on the early Irith anti- 
quities. By Thomas Pownall, Efg.—Thefe obfervations are 
contained in extraéts of letters from colonel Vallancy, who 
has employed himfe!f much in the contemplation of Irith an- 
uguities. | 

Bert. ‘XVII. Defcription of a Second Roman Pig of Lead 
found un Derbyfhire ; nowin the Poffeflion of Mr. Adam Wol- 
Jey, of Matlock, in that County, with Remarks. By Samuel 
Pogge.——A particular circumftance accompanying this pig of 
iead jis, that.on the, furface there appear a great many {mall 
pagticles of brafs, The inicription is Lucius Aruconius Vere- 
cundus Lundinenfis... That is, in, the opinion of Mr. Pegge, 
« The property of Lucius Aruconius Verecundus, lead-mer- 
chant.of London.’ Phe inicription certainly affords an argu- 
ment, that, the lead-mines of Derbyihire were worked at a re- 
mote period... . 

Art. XIX. A.-farther Account of faine Drutdical Remains 
in. Derbyfhire. By Hayman Rookt, Efg.—Theie remains, 
fituated principally on Hatherfage Moor in the high Peak, 
not far from the road. waich leads from Shefield to Man- 
chefter; are, called Cair’s work. Jt iss about two hundred 
yares in, length, ;and-fixty-one, in wiath. It includes a hill 

recipitous all round, except at the north end, where ftands a 
wail. of finglar conftrugtion. - It,is near three feet thick, and 
confifts,,of three, rows of large) ftones.. On the top are other 
large ftones, fet obliquely endways.. The infide is filled with 
earth .and ftones, which form the vallum, and flope inwards 
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twenty-five feet. The height of the wall to the top of the 
loping ftones, fs niné feet four inches. The principal en- 
trance feems to have been at the eaft end of the wail, and a 
fmaller one on the weffide.. The area ofthis work is full of 
rocks and large ftones,, fome of which are rocking-itones,’'On 
the eaft fide of this. work is a ftone meafuring thirteen feet fix 
inches in length. It hangs over'a precipice, and is fupported 
by two fmall ttones. 


‘ Thefe, fays Mr, Rooke, plainly appear to haye been fixed 
by art. Onthe top is a Jarge rock bafon four feet three inches 
diameter, clofe to which, on the fouth fide, is an hollow, cut 
like a chair, with a ftep to reft the feet upon. This, the coun- 
try people fay, has always been called Cair’s chair; from 
whence we may fuppofe this to have been a feat of jultice, 
where the principal Druid fat, who, being contiguous to the 
rock-bafon, might have recourfe to appearances in the water, 
in doubtfui cafes, It is natural, therefore, to imagine, from the 
many facred erections, that this place muft have been intended 
for holy ufes, or a court of juftice.’ 


Art. XX. Remarks on the preceding Article. By Mr. 
Bray. : 
[To be continued.} 





Effays on the Origiz of Society, Language, Property, Government, 
SFurifdiction, Contradés, and Marriage. ILnterfperfed swith 
Lllufirations from the Greek and Galic Languages. By. James 
Grant, Efg. Advocate. 4t0.. 7s. 6d... Robinfon. 


et: fubjects of thefe Effays have often exercifed the talents 

of {peculative writers, and, in point of! chronological 
order, have a claim to the earlieft inveftigations that prefent 
themfelves to philofophical enquiry. -In tracing the Origin of 
Society, the author of the work before us very properly com- 
mences with exhtbiting the primitive ftate of the firft parents 
of mankind. But this happy period proving of fhort dura 
tion, there arofe a neceflity of calling into action thofé fa- 
culties with which the human race was endowed. ‘To guard 
againft ravenous. animals, and to fecure a defence from the 
inclemencies of the weather, were obje&ts’ which would foon 
excite the ingenuity of the late inhabitants of Paradife. Man 
muft therefore have very early employed his art ‘in building 
himfelf a cottage, or have taken the benefit of -receptacles 
already prepared by nature for his nightly,habitation. Thé 
fpontancous productions of the earth, our author obferves, 
long farnifhed the inhabitants of the middle regions of the 
globe with food in abundance, while the natives of climates 
mote 
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more remote were early forced to roam over forefts and deferts, 
in purfuit of the means of fubfiftence. Such diverfity of oc- 
cupations muft neceflarily have produced a variety in the man- 
ners and cuftoms of different races of men, and have early 
flamped, on diiferent tribes and: focieties, perceptible diftinc- 
tions of character. 

The account given by our author of the natural difpofi- 
tions of man, in the fcilowing paflage, are, in our opinion, 
perfedlly jutt. 

* The difcoveries which have been made in modern ages, 
have led us into an acquaintance with varieties of condition ‘in 
which the human fpecics are found to extit. Mankind appear 
in all fituations divided into tribes, herding together, fubjfitt- 
ing in diftinct communities, who underitard feparate interelis. 
They have a fenfe of common danger: wars and diffenfions 
prevail among them: they appear armed for each othez’s de- 
#ruction: their breafts are, in times of contention, filled with 
the moft implacable antmofities, which produce the moft ran- 
corous cruelties. 

‘ This mode of life could not have been the original and 
natural ftate of man. ‘There muit nave exited a period wheh 
the whole human race lived in amity together; when as yet no 
diftin@ion of warlike tribes was known ; when no idea of fe- 
parate interells had found place. in the human mind. While 
matere, without the exertion of art or indultry, had furnifhed 
food fuficient tofupply the wants of the whole human fpecies, 
the means.of fubfitience were enjoved by allin commoa: no- 
tions of feparate intereiis could: not have had exiflence. _Man- 
kind mult have lived in-a flate of general concord, until preffed 
by wants which they found not ready means to fupply. The 
exifience of all the members of the community living in a body 
becanie then incompatible. Branches naturally iffued from’the 
main flock. ‘Thus colonies were fent forth, and the earth was 
peopied. Mankind affociated from a principle of natural af- 
se&ion towards the {pecies. Their union was rendered firm and 
fiable,. from a principle of fear and felf-prefervation.’ 

Mr. Grant is inclined to think, in oppofition to Dr. Ro- 
bertfon, that a promifcuous commerce among the fexes was one 
of the ciftinguifhing marks of primeval dociety. But with 
refpedt to this controverfy, fe; ported on one hand by the fup- 
petition of an exchufive mutual attachment between two indi- 
viduals of different fexes; and on the other, by the probabi- 
lity ef_unrefirained gratification, in a ftate of nature, it is 
impotlible to determine with certainty. 

In the fecond Efflay, Mr. Grant does not engage in any ela~ 
borate difquifition on the origin of language, but contents 
himfelf with taking notice of fome roots, combinations, and 
derivations of words in a primative and full living language, 
which tend to throw fome light upon the original condition of 

man, 
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man, and to mark the train of his ideas in his primeval fate 
of exifience.. The language here alluded to is the Galtcy @ 
dialect. of the Celtic, which, it is contended, was ancicrtly 
fpoken by the-inhabitants of a great part of the globe.» That 
the Galic is not derived from any other language,. our author 
confiders as demonftrable, becaufe it is obvioufly reducible to 
sts own roots, Its combinations, he tells us, are formed 
of fimple words of known fignification ; and thofe words are 
refolvable into the fimpleft combinations of vowels,and con- 
fonants, and even into fimple found. He obferves, | thatar 
fuch a language, fome traces, it may be expeéted, will be 
found, of the ideas and. notions of mankind living in a fate 
of primeval fimplicity ; and that this being admitted, a mo- 
nument is ftill preferved' of the primitive manners of ‘the hus 
man-race, while entirely under the guidance of nature. 

Mr. Grant has purfued this curious fubject with fo much ine 
genuity, that our readers will not think it fuperfiluous when 
we lay before them the following exirad, 

‘ The vowels 4, Z, J, O, U, pronounced in Scotland in 
the fame manner as they are in Italy, are all fignificant founds 
with the defcendants of the Caledonians. 4 is a found, ut- 
tered with loud vociferation, to cauieterror. JE is an exclama- 
tion of joy; J, of diflike; O, of admiration; and U, of: fear; 
alfo of grief, modified by a graver tone of voice. 


‘ Sudden fenfations ot heat, cold, and bodily pain, are: ex- 


prefied by articulate founds, which, however, areinot ufed in 
the language to denote heat, cold, or bodily pains. Sudden 
fenfation of heats denoted by an articulate exclamationy Hoit; 
of cold, by J/; of bodily pain, by Orch, 'The fimple cries are 
generally, if not always, followed. by articulate founds; :as' 4, 
46; E, €d; 3, lbh; O, Obbs U, ULiw The letters 44 found 
like v. Ali thefe founds, both imple and articulate, may be 
called interjections, being parts of fpeech which difcover the 
mind to be feized with fome paflion. We doubt if any of the 
modern improved languages of Lurope prefent fo great a variety 
of interjections, or jounds, which in utterance initantaneoufly 
convey notice of a particular paflion, bodily or mental feeling. 
Although the founds, fimple and articulate, enumerated above,’ 
have not all heen adopted or preferved gs. fignificant words, 
fome of them {till remain as words or founds of marked figui- 
fication. 

‘ The pronouns He and She are exprefled by the fimple 
founds, or vowels, E and 7; and thefe ferve as regular marks 
of the mafculine and feminine genders. A neuter gender be- 
ing unknown, every object is in a madner perfonified in the 
application of thefe pronouns. 7 

‘ Diitinctly varied founds; having been once employed by 
primitive man to denote the genders of living objeéts, he natu- 
rally applics them to inanimate things, . Language advances 
froin 
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from) fterility to:copioufnefs by flow degreés. The inventiot 
of aword to denote a neuter gender, belén#s to an improved 
underftanding. It is probable that the To of the Greeks was 


neticoeval with. their 0 and Hy which, Tike the Galic EF and /,. 


were! fimple founds ufed to denote the male aid female of every 
fpecies. 

*.Rade man is incapable of forming Abftra& ideas: his in- 
tellectual powers are extremely limited: his reafoning faculty 
is.applied to few objects: the rare impreflions made upon his 
mind are therefore’ ftrong: inanimate things pafs unnoticed : 
objects-of motion and life catch his attention. Difpofed to 
tatiturnity, he feldom communicates his thoughts; but whea 
his mind 1s:agitated by matters of important concern, defirous 
to paint forcibly, he exprefles himfelf in bold and figurative 
language, accompanied with bodily figns and geftures : his 
manner and ftyle naturally, if not neceffarily, aflume the tone 

of animation.. He delights in imagery and perfonification. 
Hence it is, that the compofitions of rude and. barbarous ages, 
tranfmitted to pofterity, are univerfally found to approach to 
the ftyle and numbers Of poetry. ‘ihe diftinétion of two gen- 
ders 4ufficiently fatisfies the mind of primeval man: the inven- 
tioniof a third gender'is referved to that & rage of fociety when 
theandertanding'is' much exetcifed, and the imagination aad 
genius are not! {uffered’ to’ Wwatiton-in extravagance, but are re- 
duced within the limits of precifion, correéinef A method, and 
rule. 

‘ The dittindtion of mate and female natorally claimed the 
earlieft attention. ‘The difference of fex was denoted by ‘two 
fimple founds, which formed two diftin&t. words in primitive 
language. 


“The vowel J," with an afpiration, fignifies to eat. The. 


afpiration being’ the termination of the found, it had in-the 
moaths of many acquired the guttural pronunciation £4. Both 
Z and /ch are in Commonufe, From 44 came Lchc, which fig- 
nifies compafion; importing, that the moft common relief from 
diftrefs flowed from ‘provifion of food. 

‘o[t' has been obferved; that Eis an exclamation of joy. 
The fame found, with an ‘afpiration, is ufed as a word, figni- 
fying a cry. The fame found, terminating in the confonant D, 
formed the primitive word Ed, which fignifies food, Hence 
Edw, Edo; of ‘the Grecks and “Latins. | 

¢ The more we trace mankind to their primeval ftate, we 
find:them the more thoughtlefs and improvident.. Their fub- 
fiitence, like that of the greater part of other animals, depends 
upon the acquifitions of the day. When the means of fabfift- 
ence are precarious, and not commanded with certainty, the 
paffion of joy and the pofiefiion “oF food are clofely allied. 
Hence a found-or cry expreilive of joy, came naturally to give 
a name to'the caufe that produced it. : 

‘ An exclamation of £d or Zid is ufed upon difcovery of au 
animal of prey or game : it is meant to give notice to the hunt- 
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ing companion to be.in .readinefs, and prepare the meansiot 
conqueft and poffeffions onsh of biow's t 
‘Fd is ufed in treland to, ,fignify cattle. s1n Seorband itis: 
referved, in many,, compound words,, Edaiscattle, \tiresalige 
fenifies the offspring or. generation cf, cattle...) Lait’, qalothes, 
literally the hide or {kin of cattle. Caed or Cued, hare orspors 
tion of any fubjett of property.; literally.common food oF aed, 
hunting; literally gathering of food... £dre,. the time of the 
morning when cattle are brought home. from their opdftaredn® 
give milk 5 literally, meak time. TJ hefewords. tendito1thowy: 
that an etymological analyfis of the words,of a primitiveclank« 
guage may be of oie in throwing light, apon'the fituation' and: 
circumiftances of primeval. man; and may ferve toimark thé 
progrefs of the human mynd) from its fimpleft to its moit en- 
jarged conceptions in increafing fociety.’ | | 









































Mr. Grant obferves, that\ traces of ‘the imitation of found. 
are difcoverable, in all\languages; and of this he produces 
fome inftances from the Galic and Greek. .We.are told that 
in the former, the word afed for cow is Bo, which the author 
remarks, is-plainly an imitation, of the Jowing, of that, animal, 
He endeavours to fupport his ebfervation,. likewife, by ithe 
firiking fimilitude between the cries of other animals, andithe 
words by which they are denoted in the, Gali¢,..: In. particular 
he informs us, that the bleating of a fheep is expreffed ‘by the! | 
word Melich, in which the vowel e is pronounced as q flendet 
in Englifh, or as ‘the Greek H, according toits pronunciation 
in Scotland. |The following remark deduced from this fab-_ 
ject is worthy of notice. wpe 

‘ BH, in Greek, fignifies vex opium balantium, : the voice\of 
bleating fheep. Hence that {pecies of animal got the name of; 
Ryxa, and hence to cry aloud was exprefled by Bufw. -Tae,word 
BH, as denoting the bleating of 2 theep, affords a conclufite 
proof, that the found of £7a is net that of the Englith £,.bue | 
that of the Englith pronunciation of 4 flender, which, is the 
proper Englifh 4 ; confequently that the Scottith proniinciation 
of that vowel is juft. Hence we may allo infer, that the Greck 
pronunciation of </pha was that of the Englith open 4, or the 
proper A of the Scots. The found of the £pfioa, as, pro- 
nounced in Scotland, is different from any found with wiich 
an Englifh ear is acquainted. 

© Boww, bo0, clumo, iguitying to Joa or dellow. like. an -ox:os: 
cow, alfo to cry, furnifhes an another proot of the preper found 
of the Greek ditha. ‘ihe word being formed from an imita~ 
tion of the lowing of a cow, determines the found of thar ) 
vowel to have been that of the open Englith 4. The cow.and 
fheep being deemed among a pattoral people the moft valuable | 
animals, to whofe fafety and prefervation their chief care was 
directed, imitation of the voices of both was naterally emi- 
ployed as expreifive of a cry.’ ) 
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Amidft a variety of obferyations contained.in this Effay, the 
author elucidates, by feveral examples, .an affinity between 
the Greek, and.Galic languages. Some..of them, it.muit be 
‘confeiied, appear fo extraordinary as to juftify the conjecture 
that one of thefe tongues has really been indebted for no few 
of its formatives to the other. We fhall content ourfélves 
with feletting the fubfequent inftance. 


« BE, in. the Galic language, fignifies Zife: but it is ufed 
to denote the means of fubiiftence; which bearing obvioufly 
the moit intimate relation to life, acquires, in a figurative 
fenfe, ‘the appellation proper, in its primitive acceptation, to 
Jife fiiply. When a itranger happens to enter the houfe of a 
modéri Caledonian at meal-time, the landlord addreffes him 
‘with the words ’S'e do b4e, which literally fignify, I¢ is thy life, 
but import an invitation to come and partake of the family 
fare, or victuals, as the fupport of life. 

« It may occur to the ‘learned'in the Greek language, that 
the Galic word Be is the-root of the Greek noun Bis, which 
fignifics “fe, and alfo fuffenance.. It will be remarked’ alio, 
that Biog is ufed. to ignity a bow, which was the chief inftru- 
ment uled by, the, primitive, focieties of temperate climes in 
procuring the means of fopporting life. The Greek word Bsa, 
which -fignifies frength, is uled by the Caledonians to denote 
wictivals. Thus the word Bia, which with the original inventors 
of ‘the Celtic or Galic language denoted o/fzals, was by the 
Greeks ufed to fignify f-ength; a quality depending upos the 
poffethon of the means of fubfiftence.’’ 

In the comparative inveftigation of the two languages, Mr. 
Grant makes no icruple to affign to the Galic the honour, of 
fuperior antiqtity. He contends, as fome other writers have 
done, that’ both the Greek and Latin languages are of Celtic 
original ; and that to find the true et)mon in many words of 
each, the Galic or Celtic roots mutt be confulted, and their 
combinations a*alyfed. As we have not the pleafure of bein 
acquainted with this ancient language, it is impoflible for us 
to trace the alleged fimilitude any farther than we find it €on- 
firmed by--Mr. Grant’s obfervations. But we muit acknow- 
lege, from the number of inftances which he has produced, 
that his opinion feems to be ftrong!v fupported. 

Through the feveral remaining Effays contained in this vo- 
lume Mr. Grant purfues his inveitigation with much i ingenuity ' 
He adheres to nature in developing the gradual progreis of 
inftitutions rei ipecting property, government, jurifdiction, and 
civil contraéts ; ; and he ilrengthens his own obiervations with 
the remarks of other writers.on thofe fubjetts, . 
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A Réview of Part of Rifdon’s Survey of Devon; containing thé 
General Defeription of that County; with Correfions, Anno- 
tations, and Additigns. By the late William Chapple, f Ex- 
eter. Ato. 6s. tm Boards. Thorn, Exeter. 


FROM. a neat, well-written Life of Mr, ‘Chapple, prseced 

to this volume, we perceive that he was a man whofe in: 
duftry and attention were fully equal to the work which he 
had undertaken ; and we have little doubt but that he would 
have produced a valuable edition of a book at prefent almoft 
obfolete, and fcarcely to be purchafed. At the fame time, 
with all our regard for attentive and accurate enquiry, we do 
not approve of his fpecimen: his labour is mifapplied, and 
his attention has been mifdirefted. He is fo careful and exact 
to render Rifdon intelligible, and fo anxious left his additions 
fhould be confounded with the original work, that his lan- 
guage is read with difficulty: he is even obfcure from his ea- 
gernefs to explain. But to thofe who can forget an angrace- 
ful manner when they receive inftruétion, this Review will be 
an ufeful companion. ‘The text is collated with thé moft va- 
luable manufcripts ; omiffions are reftored, and errors amended. 
We need not fay that the notes are full, for Mr. Chapple feems 
not to have been {paring of his pains in any thing he under- 
took ; and indeed if he was as earneft to procure information, 
as we find him to be in conveying it, with the moft. minute 
precifion, no life could have been long enough for his*work ; 
for, like Sterne, he muft have lived fafter than he could pof- 
fibly have written. 

Devonthire, though rich and fertile in many refpeéts, has 
not yet produced a natural hiftorian, whofe affection to his 
native foil has led him to examine and defcribe.its productions: 
The little which Mr. Chapple mentions in his general account 
is fo unfatisfa€tory, that curiofity is rather raifed than, grati- 
fied. The following note, however, on the load-ftone, we 
Shall extract, for its utility. : 





‘ Our author’s words here are,—«‘* for it direéts the’ needle 
of the failor’s compafs to the North, being but touched there- 
with ; ;”? and indeed when he wrote, it had little deviation from 
it, and that little was then rather eafterly, than weiterly as at 
prefent : : but it is now well known that the very variation (as 

tis called) of the magnetic needle, is itfelf continually vary- 
ing, both with refpect to time and place; being different in 
different places at the fame time, and at different times in the 
fame place ; and though it was formerly eafterly, the needle 
has long fince paffed the north point, and in this part of the 
world now declines many degrees to the welt thereof. Th»: vas 
Vou. LX« Sept: 1785: o riationt 
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siation here at Exeter and in its neighbourhood is at prefent, 
(xizs.in November i1772,) no lefs' than'#2'degrees and 3 aiar= 
ters, wefterly, as Ichave found by accurate’ obférvations ; fo that 
here,, the. needle,.at this time, points nearly north-north-weft, 
and this.its.variation or declination ‘is continually increafing, 
(per aps more regularly than is generally fuppofed,) at the rate 
of about one degree, or a very trifle more, in 6 years ; as is 
evident froma comparifon of the prefent' with the former ob- 


| fervations made at Exeter for more than ¢o years paft: for in 


1718,,ajudicious obferver found it to be here 13° 20° wefter- 
ly ;,,on. the. zoth of May 1762, I found it increafed to 21 de- 
grees; and. now to at leaft 2z} as above; fo that in 1780} we 
may expect.it. to become full 24 degrees. —This hint, ’tis pre- 
fumed, will not be deemed impertinent in awork of this kind ; 
and may, net be unacceptable to fome readers, whofe bufinefs 
may .occafionally require the ufe of the magnetic needle, in 
thefe weftern. parts ;: or whofe curiofigy may prompt them to 
compare thefe with future obfervations of their own.’ 


The account of Cornwall is almoft wholly the work of Mr. 
Chapple ; but we find little in: it which is very ufeful or inter- 
efting, as the greater part relates to its ancient hiftory, in 
which there is much, uncertainty, and fome fable. We shall 
felee&t. Mr. Chapple’s Philippic againft China,..as: a fpecimen 
of his very.peculiar manner. 


* ‘This mimic filver was much efteemed by the ancients,.whe- 
properly judged: of its-value from its ufes and its beauty : 
whence we may infer, they were ftrangers to the capricious 
tafte. of fome moderns, who fancy their tables and beaufeats 
more elegantly adorned by the far-fetched and dear-bought ma- 
nufagiures of the Chinefe, than by the:more ufefal and conve- 
nient, but much lefs expenfive utenfils that might be had for 
the fame purpofes nearer home. ‘Thefe, however condutive 
their purchafe to the fupport of: their poor neighbours, can.ex- 
pet’ no quarter with thofe, who prefer a collection of China 
even ‘to the moft fuperb fervices of well-wrought plate :. defpif-. 
ingsthe: curious workmanfhip 6f the latter, which fuperadds 


new-beauties to its native luftre; bat admirimg the moift and ° 


foapy glofs of the former,.and charmed with its defofmiiies and 
blemithes ;. efpecially if it be (as it commonly is,) ftained and 
disfigured by the clumfy drawings of unnatural monftery and- 
pagods, whofe uglineffes the more forcibly ftrike the offended. 
eye-by the vividity of their colours, and the reflection of a fort 
of horrible glare from the eyes and feales of ferpents and dra- 
gons depicted on the vitrified furface. Butifafhion gives a fanc+ 


tion to the greateft abfurdities, and progreflively communicates 


its infection from the great vulgar to the. little.. Hence. our 
yeomanry aukwardly aping the gentry, no longer, like their 
truga) anceflors, confine their folicitude to fatisfy the demands 
of neceflity and conveniency ; but lavifh the advanced income 
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of their farms. (acquired by the greater. dearth-of their pfoduces 
and:too often from the,,unrewardedtoil oftheir half-patd and 
half-it ftarved labourers).to@ obtain aifhare in the. vanities’ and fol- 
lies of their, fuperiors: acrificing folid advantagesto’ rh pty 
trifles and ufele{s, baubless,.and common: prudenice’ to" thé tidi- 
culous affectation of.a falfe though fathionable‘tafté/'° The ‘ca- 
pacious tankard of double-racked cyder, orwholefonie, though 
home-brewed, October beer, improved by the addition of a nut- 
brown. toaft --with which, and perhaps a broiled rather:or ‘a 
fieak of hung beef, | the hofpitable Franklin of the laft-century 
could regale himfelf, his.neighbours, and friends,—aré now re- 
jected for a complete fet.of tea-tackle and a fugar-loaf; the 
bounties of Ceres and, Pomona undervalued; and the difpirit- 
ing infufion of the, leaves.of an Afiaticthrub, preferred to the 
exhilerating beverage derived from the redeftreak apple-tree or 
the barley mow, The glittering rows of plates: and platters, 
which of yore adorned the dreffer and thelves' of. the neat and 
oeconomic houfe-wife, give place to frangible earthen. dithes 
and faucers, lefs fit for their purpofes than even the wooden 
trenchers in ufe before the neglect to cultivate and preferve our 
timber made more work for the miners, pewterers, and cutlers. 
But glazed earthen plates’ muft now dull’ the edges ‘of our 
knives; and the country *{quire, to keep a ftep higher than his 
neighbouring farmers, to pleafe his modifh'madam, ‘and efcape 
being cenfured as a taftelefs churl, muft. prefer the brittlénets 
and frailty of Drefden porcelain to the folidity and pumenange 
of Danmonian pewter.’ 


The editor wifhes-to have continued the wiorle, if ‘@ proper 
affiftant could have been procured. - But,°as°Rifdon’s Survey 
is much mutilated, and:very fcaree, we would recommend the 
re-publication of one of the beft manufcripts, probably that 
of Mr..Southcombe, of Rofe-Afh, which appears to have been 
the property of Mr.'Giles Rifdon, our author’s eldeft fon,.to- 
gether with the notes and corrections by Mr. Chapple, which 
fill remain. In this way, with little labour,,,the public may . 
obtain an accurate account of the ancient ftate of the very 
refpectable county which was the object of our author’s te- 
view. 


- 





Landfcapes in Verfe. Taken.in Spring. By the Author of Syms 
pathy. Second Edition...4to. 25. Gd. Becket. 

Heodorus, an enthufiaft in‘love and poetry, is introduced 

as bewailing the abfénce'of ‘his Cleone, and drawing a 

melancholy kind of fatisfa@tion, which fenfibility only can teel 

or conceive, from reflecting on the object of his paflion, and 

contemplating the rural {cenes around him. He hails the deep 
folitude, 


O 2 : * Sacred 

















196 Eandfeapes in Ferfe. 
* Sacred to love, to filence, to Cleone.” 


He invokes the Mufes to 


' 
ois 


+ soy f-Come, with Imagination’s pre nant ftore’ 


, Of young ideas, tender-tinted flowers “°°” 
Of fragrance heavenly fweet, atid hue'divine.. 
Come, with foft Confolation :—-O, defcend, 
And bring along, companion ever lov’d, 
Fancy—the brighteft of th’ ztherial hoft, 
She, who in vifionary robes of Jight, 
Sky-woven, and-of texture exquifite, 
Finer than threaded fun-beams—know’ft to drefs 
Anew, that parted blifs, which in the urn 
Of yefterday was. clos’d; fhe who revives 
What Time has.torn away ; who can reftore 
The dead;—the, buried—fuch is tranfport lok :— 
Bleffed enchantrefs ! who by Mem’ry’s aid 
Canft bid the raptures of the patt arife, 
Unblemith’d' from the tomb, in all their charms.’ 

We objeé& but''to one word in the above paffage, and that 
we fhould have fufpeéted to have been owing to.an error in the 
prefs, had it not been retained in the fecond edition: for 
know’ ft, in the ninth line, we muft read knows, to render it 
grammatical, Theodorus proceeds farther to invoke Fancy, and 
illuftrates her power by imagining Cleone prefent, and par- 
ticipating with him the pleafure which natural objects afford 
to the contemplative, and) fentimental mind. As they reft 
awhile on ‘the ‘ fkyey fummit,’?. he introduces a defcription, 
which thofe who:have lovedwill, undoubtedly feel, of the 
pleafures arifing from a mutual affection, 

‘ The joy of admiration undifturb’d ;— 
The ardent gaze of fondnefs o’er the face 
‘That blooms a thoufand graces on the look, 
As deep attention draws the varying bluth ;— 
The thrilling glance, thatin the trembling heart. 
Stirs the deep figh, and pierces ev’ry fenfe 
With aching rapture, Love alone can feel ;— 
"Fhe touch which holieft Innocence allows, 
A touch, though Hgnter than, the -goflamer, 
©r the thin down that from the thiftle flies 
When fummer zephyrs fport, can fhake the frame 
More than the Hurricane’the beuding reed ;’— 
They proceed to trace the * Varied beauties of the vale ;” and’ 
then, under the infpiration of Fancy, now inttoduced as ¢ feated. 
on the hill,’ he** etches’ the vernal land{cape in fuch a man- 
ner as proves that the deity, fo often introduced, has not been 
offended with our author’s frequent invocation. After having 
exhibited a pi€turefque delineation of various objects, he hears 
7 © The 
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* The village bell with melancholy found. 
Ring out the knell of death.’ 


The thought which it excites in ‘Theodorus, of the mifery 
the mutt feel, fhould he furvive his Cledne, is well fivtroduced, 
and the paflage tender and ac, He now: heats the fre- 
quent repetition of: 









































——*‘ O frail mortality! 5 
‘Re-ecchoed thro’ the hollow of the: grove.’ 


—— Ar length I faw, 
From.the furrounding foliage rafhing" forth» 
Into the darkeft path, a fable form 
In mourning garments—diforderd ‘locks 
Half veil’d-his vifage—vehement and loud, 
‘Temperate ‘and fad, by turns, he wept, Or "raved 
Ev’mas fome ghott hadeburft th? unguiet vault 
Haunting the murderer. Oft he quicker ftrode, 
Spurning the ground:; and as he'fwept along 
Would rend th’ oppofing branches“ lath thevair 
With the torn boughs, ‘then throw them as in {corn » 
Upon the founding earth—then raife his arms— 
Then clench: his hands in horror, till his grief, 
Like fome vaft:bed of waters, fathomlefs, 
Flow’d filent, .in the depths of agony 
For clamour too profound :—’Twas dumb defpair. . 
Anon the pafing bell with fullen tone 
Knoll’d thro’ the’ firs :—the falling fhades of night. 
Began to thicken rouiid :—the fwelling winds, 
‘Bore the dead notes upon their viewlefs wings, 
Piercing the man of forrow, who aghatt 
Broke fhort his ftep, and, as by light’ning; fmote, 
‘Stood fix’d, with palms uplifted: —with -foft voice 
I fpake—he heard not—with a gentle ftep 
I crofs'd his path—his.eyes were bent on heav’n ve 
He faw me not—his-vilion was. above !’— 

This defcription-is nervous and energetic. An epifode fol- 
‘lows, which informs us who this: man of forrow’ was, The 
ftory, though much’ inferior, bears ‘fome affinity :tothat of 
Celadon apd Amelia, in Thomfon’s Seafons.. ‘The marriage- 
day is fixed for the two ‘lovers, Panty ‘and Agénor on the 
preceding evening ; 

‘ Seafon of univerfal calm !, all breath’d 
Ambrofiae—Ah ! what.an hour for love— 

Now almof wedded love—to fteal unfeen 

From all eyes but their own !— Such fweets to-tafte, 
Walk’d forth Agenor and his deftin’d bride.’ 

All thofe- who have. * felt true paflion’ are called upon to 
© pell,’ we fhould rather read conceive Or imagine, 
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£\O tell the extacy which now they fhar’d, 

‘Beneath the Juftre of the rifing, moon, ' | 

Arm wreath’din.arm, and foul to foul conjoin’d ! ag 
A dreadful ftorm of thunder, lightning, and rainj comes On. 
Affrighted at perceiving the electric fire darting round Agenor, 
Fanny flies in terror, where 


.. oe darknefs wrapt . 
The fullen pool.’ 
Agenor hears a pane in the § contiguous ream,’ and flies 
to her, aflittance. » 
fs — “with eager ftretch 
That fhook the pool he fwam ;? 
but on‘this brook, eed or pool, for it is ae by 
each appéllation, 
oe a different way 
Poor Fanny floated !—but at length, with ‘voice 
‘Like dying martyr’s feet, fhe faintly cried, 
44 Where art thou, love? alas! thy Fanny dics, 
But dies Agenor’s—on his bofom then, |. 
In his dear arms, O let.me breathe my laft!”? 9 
Agenor comes: too:late; and his forrow:terminates in. phrenzy. 
The, ftory is by no means artificially conducted. A word, a 
fcream.of Fanny’s,.to have, informed Agenor where fhe was, 
would have been more confiftent with probability than the 
fpeech fhe makes while, drowning. ‘Theodorus, ftill under the 


' guidance of Fancy, continues to, depicture various fcenes in 


warm and glowing, perhaps fometimes in glaring, colours. He 
invokes the. Mufes.; and celebrates their power in foothing or 
directing, in a proper manner, the turbulent paffions ; and 
exciting and invigorating, thofe, of .a more amiable. nature, 
They; defcend in imagination before him, .An-ode is intro. 
duced, as fung by-them, allufive to his fituation, the conclud. 
ing image,of which is prettily expreffed, 


« Abfence, tho’ it wounds, endears, 
Soft its forrows, {weet its tears ; 
Pains that pleafe, and joys that weep, 
Trickle like healing balm, and o’er the bofom creep, 
Love and Sorrow, twins, were born 
On a fhining, fhow’ry morn, 
?T was in prime of April weather, 
When it fhone and rain’d together ; 
He who-never forrow knew, 
Never felt affections true ; 
Never felt true paflion’s power, 
Love's fun and dew combine, to nurfe the tender flow’: 
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Cleone approaches, atid’ Theodorus concludes the: poem by 


comparing himfelf to aturtle, that, during the abfenceof 


his mate, fooths his forrows ny a foft confolatary fons ees 
at the fight of her, ! Dé 


‘Then glad he gives his-plumage to the breeze; 
And fprings along to welcome her return.’ 

The author informs us that this poem was'no hafty produc- 
tion, but the Jabour of three years. This, though certainly 
a compliment to*the public tafte, renders its defects, however. 
trivial, more jaftly liable to critical obfervation.  We''have 
feleted fome few paflages that we thought objectionable, and 
others might be added. The laft linesof:the poem; for in- 
ftance, is by no. means happily exprefled,..To ‘ {pring along,” : 
though defcriptive of {peed, gives an inadequate idea of flight, 
Tt might, with propriety, be applied to the light honndide of 
a hare or greyhound, but not to the fmooth motion ofa bird, 
In more than one, place the author,,poflibly with a view to 
give his ftyle a refemblance of Milton’s,| affects a fludied neg. 
ligence of the laws of verfification. 


—* Withdrawn, thus tuned th’ enthufaft lay.— 
‘And next appear’d, winding ‘th’ eventful avenue.’ } 
In the firft of thefe nes; exthufiaffic would have founded Bete 
ter-than © enthufiaft;” it would have conveyed the fame mean. 
ing; and the epither ‘eventful’"in the fecond, not’ only mili 
tates againft metrical law, but injurés‘the fenfey as the™ fidt'al2 
lauded to, Fanny's death, did not happen in or hear the avenue. 
‘To aim at the imitation. of Milton’s beauties; isa lawdablé amis 
bition; but to copy his harfh expreflions, and unpolifhed' num- 
bers, which doubtlefs proceeded not fromi defign but negligence 
and inattention; betrays a want of judgmenti This fault, how- 
ever, is feldom to be found in ‘our author; ‘he ‘is more often 
too ftudioufly polifhed and.ornamental. .On the whole, ‘there 
is confiderable merit in this performance; and the drawings of. 
+ Mr. Lawrence, which accompany it, sare executed in a very 
pleafing manner. 





—-—— 


Eugenius : or, Anecdotes of the Golden Vale :°an embellifoed Near- 
rative of real Fag. 2Vols. \2mo. 5s. fewed, Dodfley. 
W / E are indebted for this pleafing performance to the fame 

author who has often entertained us with’ obfervatiéns 
ee by good fenfe, and a cultivated tafle. We allude to 





“5 See page 32. 
+ The author informs usithat shiei ingenious artift is now but &xteen years 
old. 
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the Spiritual. Quixote, Columella, Euphrofyne, and fome other 
publications of fancy and good-humour: nor are the. Anec- 
dotes of Eugenius « of lefs importance ; for to {mooth the wrink- 
led: brow of ‘care; to"beguile the heavy hours of fafpence, or 
feduce the refttefs-fou) for'a moment from its anxious folici- 
‘tudes, is an important tak, and one*in which humanity would 
with to be employed. 

- The: chief opinion which the santliox0 endesveers to incul- 
cate is, that the. prefent age improves in many refpeéts ; and 
that the mauneys.of our cotemporaries are, at leait, not ¢ al- 
tered for the worfe.’ We have lately inclined to the fame opi- 
nion,: in fubjeéts of Jiterature ; and perhaps, if the vices and 
follies of the laf age are compared, 'incumulo, with thofe of 
the.prefent, they may: prefent a more fhocking picture than we 
can now furnith.| Avarice and hypocrify are certainly not 
among the latter. <But let-us hear our author : we can only 
find.room for fome parts‘of his argument. 3 


'€ Reafon has ¢ertamly gained ground, though deep learn- 


- ing may be-wpon the decline; many prejudices are worn off, 


and many abfurd cuftoms laid afide3 our manners are evi- 
dently more‘polithed; and F think act more corrupt, than in 
the ‘days of our, ‘youth. ‘If we have ‘fewer foxhunters, we 
have fewer hard drinkers ; if‘our-country gentlemen live more 
in public places, they drink lefs in private parties, than here- 
tofore, . Aste cbr Ratefmen, orators, and poets, —if we mut 
defosnd to particulars, without regard ‘to party—though we 
havew no Walpoles> “Pulteneys, or Bolingbrokes, we have 
tien: not lefs honeft, not lefs able: we have 4 Th—low, a 
Ow md++n,; a oe a Charles P—x, and ‘a fecond William 
pam EE. 

‘ If we have not a Swift, an Addifon, ora Vabe; we have 
an. H—rd; the-W-—rtens, and an H—yley, with many others 
not:.inferior to: them ; not to mention many female waiters; 
fupérior to thofe of.any age, ancient er modern. 

< In point:of tafte and kill in the polite arts, you- walt 
hardly difpute:our /aperjority to the laft age; nor put even 
Pope’s hero, Jervas, in competition-with-Reynolds or-~‘Gainf-. 
borough; or Hogarth himfelf with Harry B—nbury.. - + 

« Even our fair ladies, though fome few, with a noble con- 
tempt of the Jaws-of decency as well'as of chaftity, have dif: 
tinguifhed themfelvesin the annals’ of gallantry; and though 
they have tog generally adopted the -high ton of a’bold maf- 
culine air and ambiguous drefs; yet I queftion whether we 
have not in high life ds many, or more examples of- conjugal 
fidelity, maternal sendernefs, and: ety economy, as in 
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the former part of this, or in the Jatter part of the, lat 
century.’ 


He oppofes the arguments drawn Come the. licentionf{nefs of 
fomeé modern fafhionable females, in the following manner, 


« The Peerage of, Great Britain, continues he, in conjunc: 
tion with the Irish nobility, many of whom: refide in: England, 
amount,. L. believe, to near five hundred families: °and our 
commoners of high: rank, and. poffefied of capital fortanes, ‘and 
who alfo figure in high life, are almof innumerable: , 

‘ Now amongf thefe people of diftinGtion; who: exhibit 
themfelves on the theatre of the polite world, we hear of twa 
or three ladies, in two or three. years, perhaps, who from mere 
wantonnefs and love of variety, or from being. unfuitably 
gutched by their parents—and fometimes, I fear, from the ill 
ufage of their tyrannical mafters—vielate their conjugal: en- 
gagements, feparate from their hufbands, become the fubje@ of 
public fpeculation, and fill every. news-paper with licentious 
anecdotes, criminal adventures, and trials for incontinency, 

« But we hear nothing all this. while, of the hundreds and 
thoufands of virtuous wives, tender mothers, or, dutiful daugh. 
ters, who, in the fequeftered paths of life, difcharge their 
duty in their feveral relations and departments. without) noife 
or oftentation. 

‘ Neither are the trials of thefe. few fair calprits, in: this 
_ age, ftained with the guilt of poifoning or affaflinations ; crimes 
fhocking to humanity, with which hiftory abounds ; ond which 
have furnifhed the fubjects of tragedy, in earlier periods, in 
our own country, as well as in other parts of Europe, and 
amongtt the ancient celebrated commonwealths of Greece and- 
Rome.’ 


Perhaps it-is not dificult to draw.the balance ; but-it will 
be augmented or diminifhed: by the mind of the accomptant. 
Thofe who pafs cheerily through the vale of life; without feel- 
ing its.diftrefles or bearing its burthens, will increafe the fa- 
vourable fum.: while thofe who fink under difeafe, wwhofe'pain, 
either of body or inind, cafts.a gloomy fhade on their prof- 
pecis, and feparates their minutes by’ imaginary hours, will! 
form a different opinion. Truth, as ufual, muit lie between ; 
and when we weigh: the facts ia. that balance, we think, with’ 
our author, that wé-have feen worfe times; but he muft al- 
low us to add, that we wifh for better: 

The ftory, in general; 4s fimple, pleafing, and tender. The 
author calls it an embellithed narrative; it is not-above truth ; 
it-is not ornamented swith {plendid imagery, or refined by an. 
affected delicacy ; it feems to contain real fads in difguife. 
We 
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We have.read the anecdotes with: pleafure: they {peak to the 
heart:;::andithe heart which can, feelwill applaud them. | . 
Many: jodicious remarks are interfperied in the narrative, 
with:which weigenerally agree ; but we cannot take them:from 
their! proper, place..!:.The- flower which ornaments,a bouquet, 
from the combination or contraft of its. colours, with thofe which 
furround, it, may mot be particularly ftriking, whem feparated. 
Yet,we cannot help tranfcribing our author’s fentiments. with 
refpect to, the poetical Milk-woman: we tranfcribe, ‘becaule 
we wih ftrongly.to enforce them. 


“A -feene of this” kind difcovered lately to the betievolens 
Mr. By and ‘that foul of fenfibility “Mrs. H..M—re, the in- 
genious and virtuous Briftol milk-woman ; whom they have 
nobly relieved, and’ placed above want, by the afliftance of. 
lady’B » Mrs.'M—t—gue, and other friends ; and have 
leff her in a ' fitwation to court the'mufes at her leifure. But as 
«s Apollo himfelf does not always fring his bow,’’—and as 
verfé, ‘in ‘this taftelefs age, is notealways a marketable com- 
modity,—it would not be amifs, if Mrs. Yearfly had two 
ftrings to her bow; and (I {peak it ferioufly) were inftructed to 
make 'cheefecakes ‘and ‘cuftards with: her milk, as well as to 
make ‘verfes’; in which cafe, any productions of her mufe, 
which lay upon her'hands, might ‘be ufefully ethployed: i in pro- 
tecting the more lucrative produgtions of her oven.’ 


Thefe volumes of our author are ornamented, like his other 





works, by the elegant pencil of Mr. Bampfylde,—* arcades 


ambo :’ a kindred tafte feems to have ‘united them ; and the 
labours of each refle& a luftre on the other. 





Palij s Principles if Moral and Political Philofophy. ( Concluded, 
from p. 37.) 

AFTER having examined the relative duties both deter- 
minate and indeterminate, our very candid and intelli- 
gent author confiders the duties to ourfelves; that is, ,thofe 
duties which have our well-being for their object, and which 
unfortynately .we are leaft attentive to. ‘The regard to be 
paid to them. is alfo of confequence to fociety in general, 
yet in fome inftances. they. may not,do any great injury to 
our fellow-creatures, though in all they are hurtful to our- 
felves, Under this head Mr. Paley examines the Rights of 
Self~defence, Drunkenne/s, and Suicide. The Rights of Self- 
defence are properly ftated, and no exigence is fuppofed by 
our author to juftify a perfon in taking another’s life, but 
when life and perhaps. chaftity are in danger, and every:me- 
thod 
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thod of flight, or procuring afliftance, is taken away.. Drunk~ ’ 
ennefs has often exercifed the pen of the motalift, and it-is:no:>: 


imputation to an author's ingenuity to have fuggefted nothing 
new on the fabjeét j but’Mr. Paley places the wfual arguments, 
both; from reafon and Scripture; in avery ftriking light,oThe>: 


arguments in defence'of fuicide are delivered with 'a forte; °: 


which even a ftrenuous affertor of its lawfulnefs would approvei: 
This is an inftance of our author’s candour; ‘bat we fear the 
anfwer will not appear fufficiently ftrong : we mean not that 
he betrays the caufe which he fhould defend ; but that the ar- 
guments are'not fuch as.will affect the determined fuicide, In 
the cooler moments, the reafon and the feelings oppofe it with 
violence ;, but in the hour,of murder, reafon, is, afleep ; in- 
fulted pride, difappoimted. ambition, .or) fullen defpair, are 
only awake. ‘The man who would oppofe ;fuicide with fac. 
cefs muft fpeak to thefe: he muft pique the, pride, roufe, the 
remaining fpark of ambition, and add. force to:the refolation. 
This is a difeafe of the paflions ; the reafon aad the judgment 
are already vanquifhed enemies, 

Of the duties towards God, the firft is prayer. :The argu 
ments from the light of nature, Mr,. Paley owns, are only nes 
gative ; ; and do not pofitively enforce.the;duty and efficacy of 
prayer. This past of his fubje¢t he has. examined with .can- 
dour ; the infidel and deift can go on with himicordially. Ia 
this way, though we have applauded his candour, we think. 
too that he has acted with the moft confummate policy. age 


fiate the argument weakly, or to reply to it injudicioully, the 


moft common method (we are forry to be obliged to remark 


it) of acting, either difguits the opponent, or adds to his tri- 


umph. The caufe, in our author’s hands, lofes nothing :- his 
arguments do not weaken the faith of the believer; and they 
conduct, with great addrefs, the opponent to other arguments 
derived from revelation. If thefe are denied, the force of evj- 


dence, from reafon alone, inclines the Balance in favour of 


prayer ; and the antagonift is left in a more proper ftate than 
that in which he probably commenced the enquiry.” The next 
chapter, which contains the comparative advantages of publie 
and private prayer, is very juft and valuable. Mr. ‘Paley pro- 
ceeds to forms of prayer. In this chapter he enumerates the 
advantages of a Liturgy with great propriety, He is probably 
not equally accurate in his défente of the amplification of our 

refent forms. The compofer cannot expe that the devotion 
will be equally kept up in ah extenfive fervice ; and it is evi- 
dent that, in an animated concife prayer, the attention wilf 
be more alive than in the’ more laboured repetitions of for. 
mer ages. ‘There are undoubtedly many ftrong objeétions 
to 
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tothe prefent forms; and thefe can be only evadéd by alledg— 
ing, what is ftri€ily true, that every Other mode of public 
oh is liable'to more numerous and important ones, 

_. The Ofe of Sabbatical Inftitutions is’our author's next ob- 
ject y and ~he explains the inftitution, and its reafons, ‘in a 
{criptural and moral view. We cannot refift tranfcribing the 
following very intelligent and judicious anfwers to fome ob- 


‘vious queftions. 


‘ Tf it be afked, as it often has been, wherein confifts the 
difference between walking out with your ftick or with your 
‘un ? between {pending the evening at home, or in a tavern? 
étween pafling the Sunday afternoon at a game of cards, or 
in converfation not more.edifying, nor always fo inoffenfive ?—— 
To thefe, and to the fame queftion under a variety of forms, 
and in a multitude of fimilar examples, we retirn the follow- 
ing anfwer:—That the religious obfervation of Sunday, if it 
one to be retained at all, muft be upheld by fome public and 
vifible diftinctions: that draw'the line of diftinétion where you 
will, many actions which are fituated on the confines of the 
Jine, will differ very little, yet. lie on oppofite fides of it— 
that every trefpafs upon that referve, which public decency has 
eftablifhed, breaks BS the fence, by which the day is fepa- 
rated to the fervice of religion—that it ‘is'-unfafe to trifle with 
fcruples and habits that have a beneficial tendency, though 
founded in mere cuftom—that thefe liberties, however intend- 


ed, will certainly be confidered by thofe who obferve them, not 


only as difrefpeétful to the day and inftitution, but as proceed- 
ing from a fecret contempt of the Chriftian faith—that confe- 
quently they diminifh a reverence for religion in others, fo far 
as-the authority of our opinion, or the efficacy of our example 
yeaches ; or rather, fo far as either will ferve for an excufe of 
negligence to thofe who are glad of any—that as to cards and 
dice, which put in their claim to be confidered amongft the 
harmlefs occupations of avacant hour, it may be obferved, that 


sfew find any :difficulty in refraining from play on Sunday, ex- 


cept they who fit down to it with the views and eagernefs of 
gamefters:—that gaming is feldom innocent—that the anxiety 
and perturbations, however, which it excites, are inconfiftént 
with the tranquillity and frame of temper, in which the duties 
and thoughts of religion fhould always both find, and leave us 
—and laftly, we fhall remark, that the example of ‘other coun- 
tries, where the fame or greater licence is allowed, affords no 
apology for irregularities in our own ; becaufe a practice which 
js ‘tolerated by public order and‘ufage, neither receives the fame 


‘conftruction, nor gives the fame offence, as where it is difcou- 


raged and cenfured by both.’ : 


The moral part ef this work is concluded by a confideration 


of the reverence due to the Deity, and includes remarks on 
profane {wearing, anc every impropriety of fpeech and man- 
| mr, 
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wer, which may be ftyled: an. offence in this view, The remark 
on Mr, Gibbon’s. conduét, is. the more juf, as-it avoids the 
beaten path, and attacks. him where he_is moft vulnerable, 
where: the weapon muft reach his heart... The language too is 
warm and indignant: our readers, may, be as much pleafed 
with. it as ourfelves. : Grane 
© An eloquent hiftorian, befides his more direct, and there- 
fore fairer attacks, upon the credibility of the evangelic ftory, 
has contrived to weave into his narration, one.continued: fneer 
upon the caufe of Chriftianity, and the writings and characters 
of its ancient patrons. . The knowledge which, this author pol- 
feffes of the frame and conduct of the human mind, muf haye 
led him to obferve, that fuch attacks do their éxecution, with- 
©ut enquiry. Who.can refute.a fneer? who can compute the 
number, much lefs, one. by.one, fcrutinize the juftice, of thofe 
difparaging infinuations, which crowd the pages of this elabo- 
rate hiftory? What reader. fufpends his curiofity, or calls of 
his attention, from the principal narratiye, to examine refer- 
ences, to fearch into the foundation, or. to weigh the reafon, 
propriety, and force, of every tranfient farcafm, and fly allu- 
fion, by which the Chriftian teftumony is depreciated and tra- 
duced? and,by which neverthelefs, he may find his faith after« 
wards unfettled and. perplexed.’ | tet 
The work, we have already obferved, «contains the princi- 
ples of ethics and polity : it is indeed ftyled the Elements of 
Moral and Political” Philofophy? Mr.’ Paley itext ‘proceeds to 
the fecond part of his fubje@ ; and, if he is not equally fice 
cefsful in eftablifhing his principles on unexceptionable foun- 
dations ; if he does not raife a building, whole exact propor- 
tions in the feveral parts, and whofe elegant fimplicity, as a 
whole, fix the attention, and excite admiration ;. yet, .as a po- 
litician, he deferves confiderable praife, ar rt 
His account of the origin of civil government will, by 
many, be thought exceptionable:: it is, fays he, ‘ patriarchal 
or military.’ This is undoubtedly the moft obvious andofim- 
ple origin : it is rendered highly probable by ‘the ftate in’which 
we find nations in the infancy of their ‘political exiitence } it 
is fupported by the gradual evolution of the mental faculties 
and powers, in this artificial fituation ; it is eftablithed on the 
early and rapid inftitution of abfolute monarchies. We are well 
aware of the ridicule with which this opinion has. been at- 
tacked by innovating politicians, who,. from refining on.what 
government fhould be, have arbitrarily fixed what it originally 
was. It is no imputation on the human mind, ‘thongh we 
fhould fuppofe it originally unthackled, and. of equal capacity 
in every individual, that inexperienced youth fhould fubmit 
to 
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to. the judgment of riper years; that 'the’fon fhould obey hint 
who gave him»birth ; or. that the foldier thould fubmir to the 
general, who had been entrufted with the execution of a plan. 
But. we muft retarn. 

hAfter having traced the origin of civil government, our 
author proceeds: to the means by which it is maintained; and 
diftinguifhes, with his ufual acceracy, the different motives 
which contribute to enfure obedience. 

In:a work lefs refpectable in ‘its leading features, we might 
remark alittle inaccuracy with regard to the Lama of Thibet. 
We apprehend that he is not confidered as the ¢ immortal God 
himfelf,’ but only as his reprefentative. The immediate co- 
roilaries, from the means hy which ‘civil government is main- 
tained, deferve the particular attention of princes: they are 
fuggefted by reafon and the experience of ages. 

Mr. Paley next explains the Duty of Submiffion to Civil 
Government; a fubject, he obferves, fufficiently diftinguithed 
from that of the Jaftchapter; ‘ as the motives which actually 
produce civil obedience may be, and often are, veny different 
from the reafons which make that obedience a duty.’ “En this 
chapter, bat itis too long for an extratt, our author cami ders 
the origin of government as fuppofed ‘to be founded oifatcom- 
pad, either tacitior ‘implied. » He'‘deteéts the fallacy; the 
ipecious delufive form of this fyitem, which is examined at 
greater length, as it feems* torlead to conclufions unfavour- 
able.to the improvement and peace of human fociety.’ On the 
whole, the only ground of the fayette obligation is © the wi/f 
of Gad, colle@ed fromm its expedieney.? ‘The foundation of this 
Origin has been already laid, and was noticed in our former 
article ; and its feriptural ground is the fubject of the follow- 
ing chapter. 

Givil liberty has been fo often the topic of the politician, 
that it isnot eafy-to form a confiltent idea of it. In general, 
the'definitions do not fo much defcribe liberty itfelf, as the 
fafe-euards and prefervatives of liberty ; and they feem j uitly 


to meet jn the definition before us, viz. ‘ civi! liberty is the 


not being reftrained by any law, but what conduces,,in a 
greater degree, to the public welfare.’ The inftances brought 
to illuftrate this definition clear it from all the difficulties 
which feem, at firft fight, to attend it. Thefe confiderations 
lead the author. to an account of the different forms of govern~ 
ments, with the advantages and difadvantages of each .it is 
but juft toadd, that we have never feen it equalled either. for 
clearne/s or accuracy. ‘lhe chapter on the: Britifh Conttita- 
tion;’ deferves the fame character: we regret that we mu 
leave it without a remark; for, if we were to engage in this 
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fubje&t, we fhould confume. all the fpace deftined for. the reft of 
this article,) and many: velaable parts of this work mutt be 
left unnoticed. s19y 

The next chapter is on the sdsninteaniopns of jufticey: nil 
feveral. modes, by. which: improper> partialities: may) be! ibeft 
avoided... It.does, not detra& from the diligence of the caus: 
thor, but it adds an additional luftre to the conduct of Britith’ 

jurifprudence, that all his. precautions: are fuggeitedo by the 

conititution, or the practice of the feveral courts inthis king- 

dom. . The author.then enquires into the caufe lof fo many 

doubts in the application of natural juftice, »whofe rules:are fo’ 
few and evident.. He concludes with mentioning two pecaliari+: 
ties in the judicial conftitation of this. country, which. donot’ 
appear equally unexceptionable with: the: other parts of it 5 
one, the required unanimity of the jury, the other, theouk : 
timate appeal to the houfe of ‘peers... The foundation of each 
is, however, obvious; the firit-to guard againft every doubt 
of guilt, the fecond is derived from the civil jurifdiGtion of 
the barons in their own diftri&ts, from whence>their collective 
judicial capacity may be eafily deduced, 

On the fubjeét of ,crimes.and. punifhments, Mr. Paley = 
verts to a circumftance which has lately attracted our attention. 
The fecond method mentioned of adminiftering penal: juftice; 
afligns capital punifhment to many offences, but executes ‘it on 
few. ‘This, he obferves, is founded on the confideration, ‘that 
no offender may- efcape the punifhment due ‘to his crimes ;° but 
that allowance may, on the‘other hand,, be made for thofe nus 
merous alleviations of the offence, which no legiflator could’ 
forefee or provide for; yet he at laft allows. that 

‘ The certainty of punifhment is of more)|confequence than 
the feverity. Criminals do not fo much flatter themfelves with 
the lenity of the fentence, as with the hope of efcaping. They 
are not fo apt to compare what.they gain by the crime, as what 
they may fuffer from the punifhment, as to..encourage them. 
felves with the chance of concealment or flight. For which 
reafon, a vigilant magiftracy, an accurate police, a proper dif 
tribution of force and intelligence, together with due rewards 
for the difcovery and apprehenfion of malefactors, and an un- 
deviating impartiality in carrying the laws into execution, con- 
tribute more to the reftraint and fuppreffion of crimes, than 
any violent exacerbations of punifhment.’ 

Indeed the whole chapter i is an excellent commentary or our 
penal laws. It points out their imperfections with that pene- 
trating f{pirit whofe inquifitions no delufive covering can refit. 

Our author next proceeds to religious eftablifhments ; and 


‘ The argument, then, by which ecclefiaftical eftablithments 
are defended, proceeds by thefe iteps. ‘lhe knowledge and 
pro- 
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profeffion of Chriftianity cannot beupheld without a clergy; a 


clergy cannot be fupported without a legal provifion; a legal 
provifion for the clergy cannot be conftituted without the pre- 


ference of one feét of Chriftians to the reft: and the conclufion - 


will be fatisfactory in the degree in which the truth of thefe 
feveral propofitions has been made out.’ . 


In all Mr. Paley’s arguments on this fubje&t, we perceive 
fo ftrong a conviction of the utility of eftablifhments, that we 
fear, in fome eyes, it will detract from the merit of his work. 
We have repeatedly perufed his arguments with attention, but 
we can detect noerror. We fhall tranfcribe a paffage, as a 
fpecimen of his reafoning on thefe fubjeéts. 


‘ After the ftate has once eftablifhed a particular fyftem of 
faith as a national religion, a queftion will foon occur, concern- 
ing the treatment and toleration of thofe who diffent from it.— 
And this queftion is properly preceded by another, concerning the 
right which the civil magiftrate poffeffes to interfere in matters 
of religion at all; for although this right be acknowledged whilft 
he is employed folely in providing means of public inftruétion, 
it will Ppa be difputed, indeed it ever has been, when he 
proceeds to infli& penalties, to impofe reftraints or incapacities 
on the account of religious diftin¢tions. They who acknow- 
Tedge no other juft original of civil government, than what is 
founded in fome ftipulation with its fubje&ts, may with proba- 
bility contend that the concerns of religion were excepted out 
of the focial compact ; that in an affair which is tranfacted be- 
tween God and man’s own confcience, no commiffion or autho- 
rity was-ever delegated to the civil magiftrate, or could-indeed 
be transferred from the perfon himfelf to any other. We, how- 
ever, who have rejected this theory, becaufe we cannot difcover 
any actual contract between the ftate and the people, and be- 
caufe we cannot allow an arbitrary fiction to be made the foun- 
dation of real rights and of real obligations, find ourfelves pre- 
cluded from this diftinction. The reafoning which deduces the 
authority of civil government from the will of God, and which 
colleéts that will from public expediency alone, binds us to the 
unreferved conclufion, that the jurifdiction of the magiftrate is 
limited by no confideration but that of general utility: in 

lainer terms, that whatever be the fubje& to be regulated, it 
is lawful for him to interfere, whenever his interference, in its 
general tendency, appears to be conaucive to the common in- 
tereft. There is nothing in the nature of religion, as fuch, 
which exempts it from the authority of the legiflator, when the 
fafety or welfare of the community requires his interpofition. 
It has been faid indeed, that religion, pertaining to the inter- 
efts of a life to come, lies out of the province of civil govern- 
ment, the office of which is confined to the affairs of this life. 
But in reply to this objection, it may be obferved, that when 
the laws interfere even ia religion, they interfere only with 
: tem 
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temporals : their effects terminate, their power a&s only upon 
thofe rights and interefts, which confefledly belong to! their 
difpofal. The refolutions of the legiflature, the edits of. the 
prince, the fentence of the judge, cannot affect my falvation ; 
nor do they, without the. moft abfurd arrogance, pretend to any 
fuch power: but they may deprive me of liberty; of property, 
and even of life itfelf, on account of my religion ;“and how- 
ever I may complain of the injuftice of the fentence, by which 
I am condemned, I cannot alledge, that the magiftrate: has 
tran{grefied the boundaries of his jurifdiétion, becaufe the pro- 
perty, the liberty, and the life of the fubject, may be taken 
away by the authority of the laws, for any reafon, which, in 
the judgment of the legiflature, renders fuch a meafure neceflary 
to the common welfare. Moreover, as the precepts of religion 
may regulate all the offices of life, or may be fo conftrued as to 
extend to all, the exemption of religion from the control of hu- 
man laws might afford a plea, which would exclude civil go- 
vernment from all authority over the condu& of its fubjeéts. 
Religious liberty is like civil liberty, not an immunity from 
reftraint, but the being reftrained by no law, but whatina 
greater degree conduces to the public welfare.’ 


The next fubjeéts of attention are ‘ Population and Pro. 
vifion; and of Agriculture and Commerce as fubfervient 
thereto.’ The remarks on population are not new; but they 
are fo plainly and connettedly delivered, that their force 
will probably be felt more fenfibly than when they have ap. 
peared in other forms. Thé moft ftriking and ufeful part of 
this chapter is, on the connection between population and em- 
ployment; and again, on that between population and trade, even 
where no one article of human fubfiftence is imported. There 
are few {peculations more pleafing, than to trace thefe remote 
connections in fubjects fo greatly fubfervient to human happis 
nefs, and almoft to our exiltence. We would, on account of 
ite intrinfic merit, ftrongly recommend this part of Mr. Paley’s 
work, The chapter concludes with mentioning fome impedi:= 
ments to agriculture ; among which are the rights of common, 
(he fhould rather have faid manerial rights, for thofe of com» 
mon are not fo generally injurious) and tythes. The laft ope~ 
rate, in Mr. Paley’s opinion, as a bounty on pafturage, and 

‘ The burthen of the tax falls with its chief, if not with its 
whole weight, upon tillage; that is to fay, upon that pre- 
cife mode of cultivation, which, as it hath been. fhown above, 
it is the bufinefs of the ftate to relieve and remunerate, in pre- 
ference toevery other. No meafure of fuch extenfive concern, 
appears to me fo practicable, nor any fingle alteration fo bene- 
ficial, as the converfion of tithes into corn-rents. This coms 
mutation, I am convinced, might be fo adjufted, as to fecure 
to the tithe-holder a complete and perpetual equivalent for his 
Vou. LX, Sept. 1785. P intereft, 


















































































210 La Pucelle; or, the Maid of Orleans: 
intereft, and to leave to induftry its full operation and entire’ 
reward.’ 

The volume concludes with Remarks on War and Military 
Eftablifhments ; but, as the pen of the moralift will be little 
regarded in the eager claims of contending nations, we need 
not enlarge on this fubje&t. That part of the chapter which . 
is more interefting, as it relates more nearly to domettic polity, 
and of courfe to human happinefs, is on the comparative ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of a ftlanding army. Thefe are 
enumerated with judgment and propriety. 

We. have now purfued our author, in a brief detail, 
through this large volume, in which we have found much 
to praife, and little, very little, to blame. Thofe, indeed, 
who may be more diffatisfied than ourfelves with feparate 

arts,, fhould read the whole with attention ; for the reafoning 
is conducted with fo much art and precifion, the connections 
are fo minute, that we fometimes begin to doubt of the corol- 
lary, though we afterwards find st drawn with accuracy, from. 
an unexceptionable propofition.. We mention this precaution 
againft hafty and partial criticif{m, becaufe we have been more: 
than once on the brink of the precipice. 

We need not now repeat thofe commendations which we 
have fo freely intermixed with our account of the work itfelf; 
and we fhall only add, that the language is as clear and accu- 
rate as the principles are juft and unexceptionable. It is al- 
ways to be diftinguifhed for its precifion, and that kind of 
elegance,. which arifes ‘ from proper words in proper places.” 
There are few fentences which a critic would wifh to amend ;. 
and there is fometimes: an. expreflive energy; which few could 
reach. 





La Pucelle; or, the Maid of Orleans: From the French of Vole 
_taire. The Firft Canto. 40. 25. Wilkie. 


eens works whofe merit depend-on the brilliancy of wit, 
the acutenefs of fatire, and peculiar turns of language,. 
are tranflated with difficulty, and their beauties are very im- 
perfe&ily preferved. On this account, the humorous works of. 
Swift, the inimitable Hudibras, and fome others of the fame 
kind, lofe their fpirit in the tranflation ; and our neighbours, 
with little fuccefs, look for.that humour wirh which we are fe 
much delighted. La Pucelle, on the contrary, has hitherto 
had no proper reprefentative in Englifh; and we approach 
only to the fprightlinefs and fimplicity of Fontaine. In our 
forty-ninth volume, we reviewed a probationary canto ef the 
former, which ftepped forward with an epic dignity, and feemed, 
| to. 
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to difdain the ‘ quirks, the quips, and wanton fmiles,’ of the 
original. It was Cato at the Floralia, Our prefent tranflator 
comes nearer the author in his form. His Hudibraftic fuitg 
better with the comic vein of the ftory, and his fancy is ready 
to finifh what Voltaire fometimes leaves incomplete: yet, on 
the whole, he is a faithful, and often a happy, tranflator. He 
has with-held the reft of the poem, from a diffidence of fuc- 
cefs: but profeffes that he is not * ftudious of profit,’ though 
his affluence is not fufficient to make him ‘ indifferent to lofs.’ 


‘ There are two very refpectable defcriptions of men to whom 
the tranflator muft particularly addrefs himfelf: the periodical 
critics, who avow themfelves the guardians of the public tafte ; 
and the men of grave characters, who, alarmed at the name of 
Voltaire, may, on this occafion, feel themfelves the guardians; 
and prepare to enter the lifts as the champions, of the public 
morals. 'To>the former the tranflator muft announce himfelf 
the writer of amufement, and not of profeflion; but he wifhes - 
not, under any pretences, to obtain more than his due, and 
his object is not to preclude criticifm, but to depreciate feve- 
rity. Acquainted with the original, the ftyle of which, like 
that of all fatyrical writings in French verfe, is clofe, compreft; 
and abrupt; they muft be fenfible of the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking, and it is only for the indulgences to which thefe may 
be entitled, that he prefumes to folicit. If, therefore, in adapt- 
ing the poem to an Englifh drefs, the tranflator has here and 
there been tempted to ufe fome little latitude in the conflruc- 
tion, he has only to throw himfelf on the candour of his judges, 
and to hope that he has neither been fo frequent, nor fo licen- 
tious in the ufe of it, as to deftroy the general fenfe-and fpirit 
of the author, to amplify his compreffion into weaknefs, or 
overlay the character of his wit with fuperfluous ornament. To 
the latter, the tranflator finds it lefs difficult to addrefs himfelf, 
for his literary delinquency he feels to be greater than his moral. 
The Pucelle is ufually marked with the moft exceptionable of 
its extraordinary author’s productions, but the tranflator cannot 
f{ubfcribe to the propriety of this difpofition ; he allows, indeed, 
that the poet’s wit is fometimes too wanton, and his fatire fome- 
times too undiftinguifhing ; but the frippery of a declining fu- 
perflition, the abufes and corruptions of popery in particular, 
and of prieftcraft in general, feem to be the juft object of the 
one; and to entertain the fancy rather than taint the mind, is 
the obvious tendency of the others It was under this alpect of 
the work, that the tranflation was undertaken, itt which the 
tranflator trufts nothing will appear to juftify clafling him 
amongft the open, or the infidiows, enemies of virtue or re- 
ligion.” ~ 

“We have preferved the author’s defence entire, becaufe we 
think it candid, and. in general juft; but we fear, that = 
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the objeftions to this poem are foftened by his fatire being 
called too undiftinguifhing, and his licentious wantonnefs en- 
tertainment of the fancy, yet, together, they have raifed-fuch 
a hoft of enemies, as to prevent the fuccefs of a tranflation. 
While we are pleafed with the author’s wit, and amufed with 
his defcriptions, we cannot approve of undiftinguifhing attacks 
or lively fancy. Noone, as Mr. Paley obferves, can anfwer 
to a fneer, or obviate the effect of a warm defcription by a 
moral leffon. It is, however, our prefent bufinefs to examine 
the tranflation; not to fit in judgment on the original. 

As the author had prepared us for a little amplification, we 
were not furprifed to find an additional couplet, to-exprefs a 
word or two,. which could not. be introduced into the former 
one ; we were generally amufed at the eafy flow of verfifica- 
tion, and often at the happy imitation of the original. But 
the following lines, though lively and harmonious, are a 
little too far exterided for'the original, which we have fub- 
joined. 

¢ Le diner fait, on digére, on raifonne, 
On conte, on rit, on medit du prochain, 
On fait brailler des vers 4 maitré alain, 
On fait venir des dofteurs de Sorbonne, 
Des perroquets, un finge, un arlequin. 
Le foleil baiffe ; une troupe choifie 

Ave¢ le Roi court a la comédie, 

Et fur la fin de ce fortuné jour 

Le couple heureux s’enyvre encor d’amour.” 
* The cloth remov’d, to help digeftion, 
Debated is fome gen’ral queftion ; 

Where pleafantry, and reafon find 
Employ for body and for mind : 

Smut, inuendos, jokes abound, 

The titter, and the tale go round ; 

And in the various bill of fare 

Scandal, and politics have fhare. 

Whilft here fome rhyming coxcomb peer, 
As vain as noify, fiorms your ear 

His flimfy madrigals to hear. 

Another, fkill’d to rhyme and fing, 

Fit comrade for a jolly king, 

A bawdy fong is heard to roar, 

Till all the room is one encore. 

The fcene now fhifts, the grave Sorbonne 
Is fummon’d to afford them fun, 

Like mummies plaifter’d to the ears 
With learning of fome thoufand years ; 
And mock affociates of their train, 


Like them as formal, pert and vain > na? 
With 
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‘With flowing gowns, and pompous wigs, 
Your dancing dogs, and learned pigs. 
‘Clofe on their heels are ufher’d in 
Punch, Scaramauch, and Harlequin ; 

A tribe the lynx’s eye to cozen, 

And your fire-eaters by the dozen : 

With all that’s ftrange of plum/’d, or hairy, 
Ain Irifh giant, .and a fairy. 

At dufk choice parties with the king 

To fee the play are on the wing ; 

For tho’ the joyous day is done, 

Their pleafures fet not with the fun, 
But on through ev’ning hours furvive, 
Kept by variety alive ; 

Till paffion founds the charge anew, 
And love again demands his due, 
Demands the undivided right 

To rule the happy couple’s night ; 

O’er whom his purple wings out-fpread, 
Flung bridal rofes round the bed, 
Where lapt in extacy they lay, 

Till wak’d by fuch another.day,’ 


But, in fpite of this amplification, we now and then per- 
ceive fome flight omiffions. One, which we remarked in our 
account of the former tranflation, occurs alfo in this, viz. 
‘* amour eft un grand fard.’ If the following lines are intended 
to include it, they lofe the force of the original, by extending 
the expreffion. 


‘Tis love, ’tis.pleafuré, muft difclofe, 

And give at once the full-grown rofe.’ 
‘The French may now retort the fatire, and {peak of their lin® 
;of bullion-ornamenting whole pages, when drawn into Englif 
wire. 

On the whole, however, we have not feen a more happy 
verfion of this celebrated poem. The tranflator feems to have 
underftood his author, and to have preferved his brilliancy : 
if the poignancy is leffened, it has arifen chiefly from his defire 
of leaving ‘ no drop of this immortal man.’ 

For thofe who wifh to compare the different tranflations, 
we fhall fele&, as a fpecimen, the fame pafflage which we 
quoted from the former verfion, in page 224, of our forty- 
ninth Volume. ‘That is written in more finifhed verfe, and 
is nearer to the words of the original. This approaches more 
clofely to the carelefs, roguifh manner of Voltaire. The fea- 
‘tures are often exactly traced in a picture, where, from a neg- 
le& of the air and manner, we find no great refemblance of 


ithe original, 
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‘ Le bon Roi Charle, au printems de’fes jours, 


Au tems de Paque, en-la citié de Tours, 
A certain bal (ce prince aimait la danfe) 
Avait trouvé pour le bien de la France 
Une beauté nommée Agnes Sorel. 
Jamais l’amour ne forma rien de tel. 
Jmaginez de Flore Ja jeuneffe, 

Le taille & lair de la nymphe des bois, 
Et de Vénus la grace enchanterefle, 

Et de l’amour le féduifant minois, 

L’art d’ Arachne, le doux chant des firénes ; 
Elie avoit tout: elle auroit dans fes chaines 
Mis les héros, les fages & les rois. 

La voir, ’aimer, fentir l’ardeur brulante 
Des doux défirs en leur chaleur naiffante, 
Lorgner Agnés, foupirer & trembler, 
Perdre la voix en voulant lui parler, 
Preffer fes mains d’une main careffante, 
Laiffer briller. fa flamme impatiente, 
Montrer fon trouble, en caufer a fon tour, 
Lui plaire enfin, fut l’affaire d’un jour. 
Princes &-rois vout treg vite en’ amour.’ 


¢. ’Twas on one Eafter tide at Tours, 
Where Charles in cap’ring fpent his hours, 
The youth, bleft circumitance for France ! 
Saw Agnes Sorel at a dance, 

A form of, that fuperior kind 

As leaves defcription far behind ; 

For let imagination feek 

The firft young rofe on Flora’s cheek ; 

Go bid the Sylvan nymphs attend 

Their harmony of fhape to lend ; 

And then to Love’s enchanting face 

Add all that beauty owns of grace ; 

For eafe and elegance make room, 

‘And drefs her from Arachne’s loom : 
With fyren mufic let her tongue, 

Her fteps be with feduétion hung: 

Befide, ‘like bees round ev’ry charm 

Let je n’ {cai quois unnumber’d {warm, 
A fingle:one of which contains 

A pow’r to lead the world in chains ; 
On’s marrow-bones the hero brings, 
Makes fools of fages, flaves of kings; 
And yet fuch colours were too faint 

This lovely paragon to paint. 

The monarch faw and felt a flame, 

To fee and love her was the fame ; 

And through th’ afcending fcale of fire, 
From the firft {park of young defire, 
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His royal breaft was taught to prove 
The whole thermometer of love. 

And now-’twas ogling, trembling, fighing, 
The voice in {peechlefs murmurs dying; 
Lock’d hands unto each other growing ; 
The anguith of the -bofom fhowing 

By looks that fpeak, and eyes that burn, 
Impatient of a fond return: 

In fhort, in each occafion feizing 

To practice ev’ry art of pleafing 

Which love ingenious could invent, 

A day, a live-long day was fpent. 

The bus’nefs which their fubjects mince 
At once is, {wallow’d by a prince, 

Who falls in love o’r head and ears 

No fooner than the fair appears, 

Made of combuftibles to catch 

At fight of beauty, like a match? 


allt 





Ax Inquiry how to-prevent the Small Pox. By Fohn Haygarth, 
M. B. F.R.S. 80. 3s. Johnfon. 


Tis Inquiry is conducted with great judgment, and the 

rules of prevention are dictated by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fubje@&. In fome refpeéts it has confirmed our 
‘Opinion where we once doubted; and, in others, we are not 
Afhamed to own, that it has correfted our miftakes. Yet there 
4s one view of the queftion, which we with fill to fuggeft, for 
farther examination. Jn many inftances, the fmall-pox ap- 
pear without fpreading, and are ftyled {poradic, though the 
difeafe has not.for fome years been epidemic. We cannot-rea- 
fonably fappofe that, at thefe times, mothers are mare ftriét, 
or children more cautious: it muft depend either on the air 
mot being capable of conveying the infection, or the body not 
being fufceptible of it. The former .reafon is fatisfactorily 
obviated, by the very careful obferyations of our author, fince 
she has fhewn that, except when the wind blows dire¢tly from 
the patient to the perfon liable to the infection, the contagion 
ceafes at a very little diftance. Yet this propofition muit be 
in fome degree limited by the ftate of the body; and, in an 
epidemic fmall-pox, the contagion muft be fuppofed generally 
diffufed, though in fuch a itate as to be often harmlefs, unlefs 
other occafional caufes concur. Jn other fevers, any caufe of 
debility, any obftruction of perfpiration, a common cold, or 
a furfeit, will bring on a fever of the peculiar type which 
diftinguifhes the conftitution. In thefe cafes then, the miafina 


mutt be generally prefent ; and we think that we have feen 
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the fmall-pox occur in the fame manner. But we will allow 
the extreme difficulty and uncertainty of fuch obfervations ; 
at the fame time it muft be evident, from the very rapid pro- 
grefs of the difeafe, that fomewhat, decidedly in the contti- 
tution itfelf, muft contribute to render the poifon efficacious, 
in the moft diluted ftate. We mention this view of the fub- 
je&t with great diffidence; fince by the diligence of the in- 
{pectors at Chefter, its progrefs has been very generally traced 
by actual infection : but this or fome other reafon is ftill want. 
ing to explain the different rapidity with which the difeafe 
frequently fpreads. 

We fhall extra& a few of the propofitions which are re- 
markable for their utility, or which we think clearly and fa- 
tisfatorily demonftrated. 


‘ Set. 5. The period between infection and the commences» 
ment of the variolous fever is generally from the 6th to the 14th 
day inclufive, after inoculation: and this period is not much 
Jonger in the natural fmatl-pox.’ 


This: propofition is juft,. and well fupported. It explains 
too the reafon why infeétion,.received at the fame time with 
jnoculation, does little injury ; but it is moft precifely true, 
when the matter inferted is ina fluid ftate. 


‘ Sect. 6. - Perfons liable to the fmall-pox, and infected by 
breathing the air, impregnated with variolous miafms :. either 
(1) very near a patient in the diftemper, from about the time 
that the eruption has appeared, ’till the laft {cab is dropt off 
the body, or ( II) very near the variolous: poifon, in a recent 
fiate, or (IJI) that has been clofe fhut up, ever fince -it was 
recent.’ 

‘ Sect. 7. Clothes, furniture, food, &c. expofed to the va- 
riolous miafms, never, or very rarely, become infectious.’ 


Though the laft pofition is well fupported, yet, as the dan- 
ger is often fo great, it fhould not occafion neglect. 


‘« Se&t. 8. The air is rendered infectious, but to a little di- 
ftance from the variolous poifon.’ 


We muft fubjoin a curious fact from the commentary. . 


‘ Thefe obfervations may be deemed too general to deter- 
mine, with fufficient exaétnefs, to what diftance from the poi- 
fon the air is rendercd peftilential. But, as the following fa& 
will .afcertain, with fome precifion, in certain circumftances, 
the limit where the gariolous poifon begins and ceafes to be 
infectious, in the open air, I fhall endeavour minutely to de- 
icribe every ctr te that could be fuppofed to influence this 


effect. A gentleman’s family, of whem eight were children, 
all liable to the fmall-pox, became inhabitants of Chefter, in 
November 1777, having always till then lived in the Couns 
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On the 8th of that month, in the afternoon, the weather being 
fhowery, cloudy, but not windy, and of a moderate tempera- 
ture for the feafon, the eldeft, an intelligent young lady (mifs 
Archer, fince married to Roger Comberbach, Efq.) from whom 
I had this information, and three of her brothers, went out, 
for the firft time after their arrival, to view the town. Afcend- 
ing the walls at the northgate, they turned weftward, and foon 
met a child of about a year old, in the fmall-pox. The paf- 
tules were pretty numerous on the face; fome appeared freth 
and full of matter, others were fcabbed. A nurfe had the 
child on her left arm, paffed on the north fide, between them 
and the city wall, fo that its face was toward the young lady 
and brothers. The clothes of neither nurfe nor child feemed 
dirty. The breadth of the path is a yard and a quarter, be- 
tween the wall of a building on the fouth fide two yards and a 
half high, and the city wall, on the north fide, whofe top is 
one yard and a quarter higher than the path, and fix yards 
above the ground. The young lady’s face was nearly on a 
level with the child’s ; her brothers were rather lower. She is 
certain that fhe paffed within half a yard of the child, and 
doubts whether fhe was not within half that diftance of it. Her 
brothers, the believes, were ail as near it. The narrownefs of 
the path between the two walls renders this opinion very pro- 
bable. They all walked exactly, or nearly, in the fame line 
with the child, both before and after pafling it. Both parties 
walked uniform'y ferward in oppofite directions, at a moderate 
rate, except one of the brothers, who expreffed a curiofity to look 
at the fmall-pox patient, ftopped a little moment when oppofite 
to it, and about a minute when fome yards paft each other. 
The young lady is certain that he did not touch, but thinks 
that he approached nearer the child than herfelf or any of the 
reft. This brother was the only one of the party who was in- 
fected. He was feized with the eruptive fever on the 15th of 
November, that is, on the tenth day after the interview ; yet 
all the other three were fufceptible of the diftemper, being in- 
feéted by him. They were attacked on the 1ft, 2d, and 3d of 
December ; that is, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th day after 
meeting the child; a longer period than has ever been fuppofed 
to precede the fever. Another brother was feized November 
2oth, and another fifter, December 2d, who had not been on 
the walls, ‘Though the three who met the fmall-pox patient, 
pafled fo near it, yet it is highly probable that none of them, 
and to a much greater degree, feveral thoufands to one, that all 
were not expofed to the infection. Few medical ‘conclufions 
can be drawn with fuch a degree of probability.’ 


We need not copy the methods which were taken to prevent 
the contagion, or the tranfactions of the Society. Thofe who 
wifh to follow their example will undoubtedly refer to the 
work itfelf. . We can only add our entire approbation of the 


pian, 
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plan, and a with to fee it more generally adopted, and more 
Niberally fupported. 

In the Appendix is a curious letter from Dr, Benjamin 
Waterhoufe, of Rhode-Ifland, defcribing the means by which 
they have prevented the {mall-pox from ever becoming epi- 
demic in the ifland.—Though the object is meritorious, the 
method is certainly objectionable: it has had, however, fo 
much fuccefs, as to deferve attention in its more important 
outlines. 





Wranfafions of the Society, inftituted at London, for Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufafurcs, and Commerce. Vol. 11]. 80. 
43. in Boards. Cadell. 


cy Be progrefs of the Society’s labours is an additional 

proof of the itrength of their judgment, and the propri- 
ety of their views. ‘The premiums are direted to important 
objects, and the feveral defigns are purtued with ileadinefs and 
perfeverance. 

The firft fubje&, as ufual, is that of agriculture ; aiid we, 
with pleafure, perceive the progrefs of plantations ; but we 
with that the ufeful oak was more often chofen to enrich the 
foreft with its foliage, and the nation in future with its tim- 
ber: its extenfive employment requires immenfe fupplies. We 
have a fhort account of dibbling or dropping wheat ; a mode 
of fowing prattifed in Norfolk. But, as a premium has been 
offered, in order to obtain a more exact account of its utility, 
when compared with broad-caft and drilling, we fhall not en- 
large on it. ‘The Howard or cluftered potatoe is the next 
obje& ; but the experiments are probably not fo favourable as 
we may expe to find them in better foils; yet they are fuf- 
ficiently fo, to induce us to continue the cultivation. On this 
fubject we are promifed fome farther fatisfaction. 

In the clafs of polite arts are inferted very particular de- 
{criptions of the pictures, painted by Mr. Barry, for the great 
room of the Society. Thefe are now very generally known. 

In the. year 1760, premiums were offered for cloth made 
from the ftalks of hops ; but no proper claims have been made. 
As this defect was fuppofed to be owing to the want of fome 
farther information, a fhort account is now publifhed of what 
has been already done in this way. For the fame reafon we 
fhall tranfcribe it. The obfervations chiefly to be attended 
to in this experiment are, 


« Firft, That the faid fpecimens (viz. thofe left with the 
resifter of the Society) are fufficient to evince that hop-binds 
will afford a material for making cloth. 
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« Secondly, That the fpecies of cloth intended to be made 
from the material produced, would very well anfwer the pur- 
pofe of fine facking, and coarfe bagging for hops. 

‘ Thirdly, that. the fole caufe of my not producing a 
ftronger material, and a fufficient quantity to have entitled 
me to the premium propofed, was, that the material was too 
long immerfed under water, and its texture was thereby de- 
ftroyed. 

¢ Fourthly, That fuch binds as I took occafionally from the 
large quantity I had put to foak, at the end of about fix weeks 
or two months, afforded filaments fufficiently fine and ftrong, 
for any purpofe, 

‘ Fifthly, That the time neceffary to reduce the inner fub- 
ftance of the hop-binds to a fitnefs for ufe, by maceration, 
will abfolutely decay the outer coat, as appears from thofe 
which have continued under water above a year.’ 


In mechanics, the floating-light, for the prefervation of 
failors falling overboard in the night, at fea; the gun-har- 
poon (formerly mentioned, of whofe utility we have addi- 
tional evidence) ; a new and very convenient crane, by Mr. 
Braithwait ; a new invented fecret efcutcheon, and fome im- 
provements on common locks, are defcribed. Thefe we can- 
not examine without the affiftance of the plates; but they ap- 
pear generally ufeful. We fhall tranfcribe, however, an ac- 
count of the properties of the efcutcheon. 


‘ The marquis of Worcefter, in his Century of Inventions, 
N° 72, after having fpoken of three kinds of locks invented 
by him, fays ‘* an efcutcheon to be placed before any of thefe 
locks with thefe properties. 

‘¢ The owner, though a woman, may, with her delicate 
hand, vary the ways of coming to open the lock, ten millions 
of times beyond the kaowledge of the {mith that made it, or 
pf me who invented it,’ 

* Many attempts have been made to form a machine equal 
in its properties to the defcription here given, and from thence 
it is probable, arofe the kind of padlock which have been long 
made in this country jn great numbers, which having feveral 
letters on different rings, can only de opened when a certain 
fet of thofe letters are arranged in one order, but this was in 
no degree equal to the end propofed, for befides the workman 
who made it being at all times informed of the pofition the 
letters muft be in, and confequently enabled to open it; the 
letters and rings admitting of no variation of place, at the 
will of the owner, referving at the fame time a power of 
opening the locks, whenever the proper arrangement became 
known, 
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known, the fecret was divulged, and all fecurity at an 
end; but by the improvement made by Mr. Marfhall, the 
letters or figures allowing an almoft infinite variety of changes, 
the owner may, in one minute, alter the fecret in fuch a man- 
ner that even the maker would be as unlikely to open it, as 
he would be of gaining the higheft prize in a lottery, by the 
chance of a fingle ticket; thus this kind of efeutcheon is in« 
finitely more fecure than any hitherto in ufe, efpecially as the 
alteration of the letters may be made every day for years, 
without recurring to their firft ftate, and as the owner may, at 
ene time, chufe to truft-a friend or a domeftic with the fecret, 

fo that they might have recourfe to his valuables, &c. he may 
alfo, at another time, wifh to exclude them from that privi- 
lege, which this contrivance renders very eafy to be done. As 
this improvement relates only to the efcutcheon, it is obvious 
that every attempt to pick the lock it covers, or to open it by 
means of falfe keys, is prevented; a circumftance of no {mall 
importance, when lacks of a curious conftrnétion, and witha 
number of fine wards are made ufe of.’ 

Next follows an abftraét of the proceedings of the Society, 
from which we can extract nothing particularly interefting, 
and the ufual lifts of the members, &c.. The volume is con- 
cluded by a lift-of the premiums offered in the prefent year. 

Among the premiums, we perceive an encouragement for 
the propagation of the red willow, fometimes called the up- 
land willow. It is certainly, in many refpects, an ufeful 
plant; but it alfo tends to chear the fandy waftes, as it flou- 
rifhes in dry fandy grounds, and its cultivation will contribute 
to cover them with mould, fo as to make them fit for better 
purpofes. 

We cannot enlarge on the different fubjects, for which the 
Society have offered premiums; but would .only hint that, 
with refpeét to rhubarb, their good intentions may be fruf- 
arated, if they do not limit the age at which the root of the 
plant fhould be taken up. “We fufpeéct that, at three or four 
years, it may be apparently good, yet not nearly equal in its 
propertics to the Ruffian rhubarb; and it is moft probable, 
that the Society confine their remarks to the obvious properties 
only, It certainly is not at its greateft perfection, under eight 
years, and probably not under twelve. We particularly men- 
tion this circumftance, becaufe we perceive an eagernefs to ufe 
it much earlier; and the character of the remedy will of 
courfe fuffer by this precipitate conduct. 

We fhall only add, that the Society confines its views of 


improvement of wafte lands to thofe ‘ which have been hi- 


‘therto ufelefs,’ and we fhall conclude with wifhing them all 
the fuccefs which their benevolent defigns deferve, 
Th: 
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The Adventarts of Six Princeffes of Babylon. 4to. 3s. Buckland. 


“pas age of allegory: is now paft, for it approaches too 

nearly to pofitive precept ; and we with to be allured 
into virtue, and cheated into health. The luxuriance of 
Hawkefworth, and the energy of Johnfon, for fome time fup- 
ported it; but their labours, in this mode of inftruétion, are, 
we believe, lefs popular than any other parts of their lucubras 
tions. Thefe objections are not intended to: depreciate the 
pleafing performance before us, but to animate the exertions 
of the author in a more fuccefsful lime. There is much fancy 
in the defcriptions, and muck wholefome inftru€tion from the 
events: the wonders, of fairy land, calculated to engage the 
imagination, are em ployed to fix the leflons more firmly on the 
heart. If there be a fault in the moral, it is, that the he-~ 
roines are too often relieved from the diftrefs, induced by their 
own mifcenduc, by fupernatural affiftance, without any ef- 
forts of their own. ‘The great leffon to be inculcated om 
young minds, on the contrary, is,. that though they have fuf- 
fered from diftrefs, yet that they do not deferve afliftance, till 
they have amended the fault and redtified their condué. 

A king and queen, driven from their dominions, are obliged 
to feek fhelter in a /onely defert ; but the queen, fitting one day 
on the fa foore, fees a benevolent fairy, who tells her that fhe 
will be reftored to her throne by the virtues of her daughters. 
Thefe young ladies are, however, to be educated by the fairy, 
who adorns their minds with every valuable quality; and, 
after a proper education, fhe adarefles them in the following 
words. 


© You have now lived, my dear children, feveral years in 
this folitude, infenfible of the great defigns for which you were 
brought hither. But, before I proceed farther on this fnbject, 
it is neceflary to inform you, that the fate off yous parents is 
fo ftrongly connected and bound up in yours, that is in your 
power, by your fortitude and virtue, to reftore them again to 
empire and dominion, or, by your mutability and vice, to 
bring them with fhame and mifery to the grave.—Know then, 
that there are fix wonders lie hid in nature, ordained as a trial 
of your conftancy ; they are attended with innumerable perils, 
but when:once pofleffed, and kept among you, will render 
you more powerful than the moft abfolute monarch. 

« The firft, (faid fhe, addreffing the eldeft princefs) is the 
Diftaff of Induftry ;.an ineftimable treafure! for, by apply- 


4ng one end of it to your right hand, you are inftantly put in 
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poffeficon of the thing you defire; This, (contiaued fhe) 
Miranda, is allotted for your purfuit. 

‘ The next, (faid the) -Floriffa, muft be your care: a Bottle 
of Water, takefi from the River of Good-nature, no lefs va- 
juable than the Diftaff, being endowed with the power of re- 


F conciling, all differences ; ore draught uniting the moft bitter 


enemies: and it has alfo this peculiar quality, that, when 
once attained, it can never te exhaufted, fince the more it is 
ufed, the more it continues to increafe. 

‘ The Spear of Truth is the next, and poffeffes even fupe- 
rior virtues to the former, having the power of overcoming all 
evil enchantment. Provided you keep the ftraight road, you 
need not fear any thing; but, fhould you once turn afide, the 
dangers-are fo numerous as to require the greateft experience 
and fortitude to furmount. Be this your purfuit, Clementina. 

« The Mantle of Mecknefs is the fourth, which confers a 

degree of immortality on the poffeffor: the who is fortunate 
enough to obtain it, immediately becomes beautiful as an an- 
gel, and, though fhe fhould live to the moft extreme age, will 
ftill continue to wear the full bloom of youth on her counte- 
nance. May your beft endeavours, my dear Bonnetta, not be 
wanting to acquire fo great an ornament ! 
» © The fifth (faid fhe) is the Magnet of True Generofity : 
whofoever is pofiefied of it, is endowed with the power of 
transferring that pleafure they poffefs to another, which, at 
the fame time, increafes it in themfelves. This, my dear 
Orinda, is the reward held up to you. 

* Laft of all comes the White Wand of Contentment (not 
lefs defirable than the reft), poffefling the pleafing power of 
rendering the moft difagreeable objects in nature agreeable. 
Let it be your care, Matilda, to return with this invaluable 
treafure.’ 


Their Adventures are the fubjects of the work; and, 
with the afliftance of benevolent fairies, the fix heroines fur- 
mount every difieulty, and conquer the impediments which 
the bafer paffions fcatter in their path. ‘They procure thefe 
rarities, and each adventurer brings home a ‘ gentle knight,’ 
to whom fhe is afterwards married. ‘Fhe father and mother 
are alfo reftored to their kingdom. 

* We fhall not enlarge on the particular Adventures, or anti- 


cipate the public curiofity by any extra&s, The young read-. 


ers who perufe this work with attention, will be amply repaid 
both by its entertainment and inftruction.: 


Ob- 
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Obfer vations om the Typbus, or Low Contagious Fevers By 
D. Campbell, M.D. 8vo. 25. Johnfon. 


OUR author very clearly and accurately defcribes a variety 


of the Typhus, which is frequently called the nervous 
fever, and perhaps deferves this title better than that which 
he has affigned to it. It is diftinguifhed from. the other va- 
rieties, they are {carcely fpecies, by a confiderable affection of 
the nervous fyftem, by a caufe operating unfeen, and produc. 
ing an irritation, or the effe&ts which frequently follow from a 
flight but conftant ftimulus. In this ftate Dr. Campbell ree 
commends opium in comtiderable dofes: he recommends it, 
however, in a rational manner; and we are perfuaded, from 
what we have ourfelves feen, that it may be rendered ufefyl. 
He refers to the practice at Edinburgh, not the wild vifionary, 
fcheme of Brown and his young adlrerents, but one we fuppofe 
ef the Jate amiable and benevolent Dr. Gregory. We hall, 
mention the foundation of this plan, for the information of 
our author, who feems to have received no very fatisfactory 
account of it. In the decline of the nervous fever, the fymp- 
toms of irritation of courfe increafed; and, though opiates 
were occafionally employed during the progrefs of the difeafe, 
yet their full force were referved for this period. When the 
more violent delirium had fubfided, and the fubfultus ten- 
dinum had grown into pretty general convulfions, laudanum 
was frequently employed both by Dr. Gregory and Dr, Cul- 
len. It was precifely dire€ted, as Dr. Campbell defigns, . to 
produce a fedative effe&t, or rather, to avoid infignificant 
cavils, leffen irritation and its confequences. In this way, we are 
well informed that many defperate cafes have been relieved ;. 
but,thofe who are converfant with fevers and their periods, 
will learn to diftruft the effects of any medicine ufed about the 
crifis, when the power of the remedy cannot be eafily fepa- 
rated from the efforts of nature. Ft muft, at the fame time, 
be allowed, that the remedy was well directed, and promifed 
to be ufeful. 
The appearances, which indicate the ufe of opium, are 


feen in the following fhort and faithful account of our atten- 
tive author : 


* After the fymptoms of the firft attack, fuch as laffitude, 
shivering, pains in the back, limbs and head, the patient takes 
to his bed; his nights are paffed without fleep ; ; or if he falls 
into a fhort ‘lumber, he awakes difturbed by fome unpleafant 
dream ; he ftarts up, and wants to get out of bed; he is'con= 
tinually turning and changing his poiture ; complains much of 
pain, or confufion in his head; of noife in his ears, and thirit. 
His tongue is either dry and ‘hard, or covered with a thick, 
difagreeable brown fur. His eyes begin to grow muddy, and 
7 affume 
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affume a dall look. The pe is about 120 ftrokes in a mi- 
nate, and fmall. The ‘tkin dry, or bedewed with partial 
{weats, which produce no alleviation of the complaints. Thefe 
fymptoms continue, and grow more alarming; uneafy days 
‘facceed to reftlefs nights ; the patient is exhaufted by pains, 
and by watching; the inclination and ability to take nourith- 
ment diminifhies ; the delirium, which for a while only took 
place upon comirig out of his flumbers, is now more conftant ; 
and if fome means cannot be found to interrupt the progrefs 
of the difeafe, flight convulfions, total refufal of food, and 
ainfenfibility, are certain to enfue ; which, with cold extremi- 
ties and involuntary evacuations, clof the fcene.’ 


- We fhall next fele& the mode of employing the remedy. 


© With thefe confiderations in my mind, I began to exhibit 
this medicine. As it is when joined to camphor {fo efficacious 
in producing a.determination to the fkin, and as this laft me- 
dicine has been looked upon as an ufeful one in thefe fevers, I 
firft gave it in the following formula : 
¢ &. Opii pur. gr. i. ad gr. iff. 
Camphor. gr. x. ad gr. Xv. f. bol. hora decubitus fu- 
mendus. , 
¢ In this dofe, when the fymptoms were mild, or in the 
early {tages of the diforder, it was attended with all the ex- 
ected good effects; but when the difeafe had been fome time 
formed, ard the fymptoms more violent, it was not adequate 
to the purpofe: I then augmented the quantity, and the fors« 
mula which I now.generally ufe is as follows : 
¢ RK. Tin&t. Thebaic. gr. lx. Julep e camphora unc. iff. m. 
and fometimes with the addition of thirty or forty drops of an- 
timonial wine when the tongue is particularly dry and hard, 
or the thirft confiderable. . 
© Of this the patient took two thirds in the evening, and 
the remainder at the end of two hours, if fleep, or at leaft 
yeft, did not enfue. There was in the acme of the diforder 
enerally a neceffity for the whole quantity, but feldom any 
occafion for more. I have, however, in fome, though few 
inftances, found it neceflary to give twenty or thirty drops 
more of tinétura thebaica, at the end of other two hours. For 
jt muft be obferved, that unlefs the fedative effects of the opium 
be produced, that I never faw any good effects from this medicines 
By this I mean that it fhould be given in a quantity fufficient 
to induce fleep, or at leaft reft, eafe, and quietnefs, in oppo- 
fition to reftleffnefs and watchfulnefs: and until the patient 
ceafes to be fenfible of the head-ach, and pains in the limbs 
or other parts of the body; which is generally effected by the 
above dofe. With refpect to any farther quantity, it muft be 
‘left to the difcretion of the practitioner, and refult from the 
neceflity of the cafe. From the return of head-ach and ten- 
dency to delirium, I have fometimes been obliged to repeat.the 
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dofes in the morning: but in general the truce obtained by 
the opiate given in the evening made the fucceeding day pafs 
on tolerably eafily ; and the patient teok the cordial mixture 
and food better; which Jatt I always found to be a favourable 
fymptom, as much asa total averfion to alimeat was a bad 
ene.’ 


We have attended to this part of Dr. Campbell’s work, 
becaufe it feems chiefly to deferve attention. ‘The praétice 
and the regulations are generally judicious; but (we mean 
it not as a cenfure) feldom new. We thould be inclined 
to difpute the contagious nature of the difeafe; for we have 
feen more than one epidemic of this kind, fuppofed to be 
contagious, which was really not fo. It is very difficult to 
feparate the effets of a generally prevailing caufe from con- 


- gagion. We will beg leave to add one precaution to thofe 


which have been fo very properly employed, in order to pre- 
ferve the healths of the manufacturers, viz. frequent fhowers 
of water through the room, or probably of lime-water. Thefe 
may be effectually procured, without danger from damp, by 
that very convenient machine, a chamber-bath, 





Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. No. XX. 410. 55. 
Nichols. 


pee publication contains an account of the Literary Society 

which met at Spalding, in Lincolnfhire, in 17:0, and was 
eftablifhed on rules, in 1712, by a number of gentlemen, who, 
in the-true ftyle of monattic antiquity, aflumed to themfelves the 
denomination of a Cell to the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
don *; at once expreffing their mcdeity, and their conneétion 
with that refpeGtable body, of which moft of them were alfo 
members, and with which they kept up an uninterrupted cor- 
re{pondence for upwards of forty years. 

This fociety took its rife from a few gentlemen of the town, 
who met at a coffee-houfe, to pafs away an hour in literary con- 
verfation, and reading fome new publications. ‘The founder 
was Maurice Johnfon, efq. a native of Spalding, of the Inner 
Temple, London. He was only occafionally their prefident : 
but was their fecretary thirty-five years; during which time 
he filled four large folio volumes with their acts and obferva- 
tions. A fifth volume was continued to the end of the year 
1753+ Thefe: volumes contain a fund of difcoveries, foreign 
and domeftic, in antiquities, hiftory, and natural philofo- 





* The firft meetings of the Suciety of Antiquaries were in 1707. The 
members made a regular ele¢tion of officers in 1717-1% ; and were incor 
porated in 1751. 
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fophy, interfperfed with manufcripts of deeds at length, anece 
. dotes, poems, &c. adorned with drawings by Mr. Johnfon, and 
his daughter, Anne Alethea, and others. Members on their 
admiffion prefented fome valuable book to the Society, and 
paid twelve fhillings a year, befides a fhilling at each meeting. 
' By thefe means they had formed a valuable library. In 1743, 
the theological part was given to the church, and placed in 
. cafes in the veftry, where it fiill remains; and the grammatical 
part to the ichool, where it ftill 1s; but both are referved for 
the Society’s ufe, till diffolved; and then thefe and all in the 
meeting-room, to be appropriated to public ufe. 

Mr. Johnfon’ s communications to the Society of Antiquaries 
_in London were frequent and numerous. ‘Tranfcripts of the 
Minutes of the Spalding Society were regularly fent up and 
read to them; and if they do not appear fairly entered in the 
regifter of the latter, it muft be owing to the negligence of 
the fecretaries.— Mr. Johnfon, the founder, died.in February 
1755. : 

R this publication we have a complete lift of the members 
of this-Society, from its firit inftitution, to the year 1753. In 
which Jift we have the names of fir Ifaac Newton, ‘is Hans 
Sloane, fir Jofeph Aylofie, bifhops Pearce, Pococke, Lyttel- 
ton, Drs. Jurin, Taylor, Bentley, Knight, Stukeley, Birch, 

- Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, Mr. Gale, and a multitade of other emi- 
ae men, accompanied with many curious biographical anec- 
otes. 

Befides this lift, the prefent Number contains the Introduc- 
tion to the Minute Books of the Spalding Society ; an Account 
of a Seal of Amethyft; of a MS. of St. Paul’s Epiftles ; of 
Murrhine Veffels; of Franchifes, and Countics Palatine ; of 
the Affize of Bread ; of the Mint at Lincoln ; and other pieces 
by Mr. Johnfon. Some Account of St. Ambrofe ; ;-an Oration 
en the Art of Engraving ; a Differtation’on the Celts; a Vin- 
dication of a Paflage in Virgil, Georg. iv. 511; an Account 
-of feveral Antiquities in different Parts of the Kingdom, by 
Samuel Gale, &ce: 

The moft entertaining part of this publication is the Biogra- 
phical Account of the Spalding Society. 
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An Explanation of the Propofal for the Liquidation of the National 
Debt. 8vo. 15, Law. 


Ps the pamphlet, of which this is an explanation, the author 
‘& propofed a general impoft on all the property in Great Bri- 
tain, in the room of the taxes at prefent exifting; and he now 
en- 
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endeavours to convince the pablig.that,: in confequence. of the 
propofed fubftitution, a great annual faving would be made by 
“every proprietor in the kingdom. Could there exift any ihadow 
of probability ‘that the author's plan ever will be adopted, it 
would merit more minute Confideration ; but, notwithftanding 
‘the pains he has taken to explain and enforce it, we apprehend 


‘that his demoniftration, whether imaginary or not, wil prove 
‘entirely ineffeCtual’” ~~ ~*~ 


The Crifs of the Colonies confidered : ahh Jonte OBferwations on the 
Necefity of properly connecting theirCommercial Intereft with 
Great Britain and dmerica,jddéi:ffed to thé Duke of Rich- 
mond: with a Letter te' Lord Penrhyns late Chairman of the 
Gommittee of Planters and Weft India Merchaniss. 8va.1s20ds 
Bew. 


T hts autiér arpues foi eh: uillity of a free port in the Weft 
India iflands ; and the place hépropofes is a fite-bay in Gree 
nada, where: he thinks:there oughtalfo to be a royal’ dock, for 
the ufe of the Englith fiips of war employedinithe protection 
of thofe:colonies. «The: old Leeward iflands; ‘Re’ obierves, re 
quire affiftance,'to afford which, he points out a mode that 
would not injure-the pablic revenue. - According ‘to: his ftate- 
ment, the!féur'and a half per'venténow paid'and levied in’each 
afland, afterthe deductions, before the 4ugas, for the payment 
of. it!is'exported; and before the fales'areé completed ‘on its ar- 
rival in‘ England, leave'not in ‘the public: coffers one half of 
what is paid ‘by the planters. . He therefore propofes that this 
tax fhould ceafe to: be’ paid in! the Weft Indies, ‘and’ that one 
half of what he terms the preferit idea] tax beopaid:on the aré 
rival of the fugar, together ‘with the prefent Englith’ duties. 
To give-general relief to the planters‘and fupar-merchants; he 

alfo recommends to have fugar bonded, in-the fame manner as 
tobacco, in public-ware-houfes 5, or if the merchant, on enteré 
ing the fugar when it. arrives, would allow adouceur, inftead 
of giving his bond for future payments, fuch an altertative 
would often be productive of cafe; and, from the opulent 
merchant, immediate payment of the duties would igive life 
and efficiency to the revenues 

Among the propofals recommenced by this author, is that 
of a free trade between the Britifh-Weit .ndiaifdlands and Ameé 
rica. As arguments in favour of this meafure, he mentions the 
former habits of commerce between thole iflaids and the con- 
tinent, and likewife the reciprocal friendfhip which would re- 
fult from a revival of {uch intercourfe. Thetfe are doubtlefs 
confiderations which ought to be allowed thew due weight; but 
they would have merited greater regard, had the author pre- 
vioufly removed the itrong objections, offered by lord Sheffieldy 
and other writers, againft this much agitated propofal. 


Qa Tbe 
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The Power of Gold difplayed. By Frs. Spiifoury. Folio. 64. 


Mr. Spilfbury has changed his argumentative ftyle into vehe- 
ment declamation; and has filled fix folio pages with a bitter 
Philippic againft the medicine act and the minifter. If he has 
any {pecific in his difpenfary againft madnefs, we would recom- 
mend that he be allowed to fwallow it pratis, for the extraor- 
dinary care which he has taken of the health and pockets of his 
majetty’s liege fubjects. 

POE TRY, 
Apologia Secunda: er, a fupplementary Apology for Conformity. 
8vo. 6d. Bladon. 

Tt may be proper to remind fome of our readers of the Apo- 
logia prima, publifhed fome time fince. It was the Apology 
‘of a minifter of the church of England (the Rev. Mr. Newton, 
rector of the united parifhes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Ma- 
ry Woolchurch) for quitting his religious connections with the 
Diffenters, and conforming to the eftablifhed church*. The 
Apologia was anfwered by a ‘ Diffenting minifter,’ under the 
_ title of ¢ A Shield for Proteftant Diffenters, in thefe Times of 
Initability and Snmeaseronntnen +.’ The two Epiftles, before 
us, are a fecond Apology, addrefled in an ironical ftyle to the 
* Awakened Clergy,’ a term by which the conforming mini- 
fters were addreffed in the Apologia. The tendency is to ex- 

fe fome apparent contradictions in the ceremonies of the 
church of England, and to point out its near approach to the 
ceremonies of that of Rome. In a fprightly work-of this kind, 
we ought not toexpect new arguntents or connected reafoning : 
it is enough that we are amufed by a lively reprefentation of 
what have been efteemed errors; and, in this way, we think 
the Layman’s fuccefs is not inconfiderable. Ecce fignum. 


‘ To fchifmatic objeétions now having attended, 
And as we were able our mother defended : ' 
We'll fpeak of the ufeful wife rules the enjoins, 
Well guarded by fpiritual courts, and by fines. 
And fince whatfoever belongs to the gown, 

Tho’ {mall it may be, fhe etteems as her own ; 

(For trifles regarded are-ever of ufe 

As trifles neglected much ill introduce) - 

She wifely direéts both to colour and fhape, 

And inftead of gay lace, will allow only tape; 

And tho’ upper garb, fhift from fable to white, 
Supporters muft always be dark as the night. 

Then pray, honor’d clergy, regard your itrict vows ; 
Take heed that moft. decently black are your hofe ; 





* See Crit. Rev..vol. Ivii. p.gx8,' + Crit. Rev. vel. lviii. p- 77. 
| : And 
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And let not the night-cap be deck’d out with lace, 
Left fuch a gay turn fhou’d endanger the place.’ 


Moral Fables. 12m0. 35- Robinfon. 


We fufpeé that we are indebted for thefe Fables to the in- 
genious author of the Letters on Tafte and Genius. In this 
work he has affumed a humbler guife, and condefcended to 
inftruét in the ancient and fimple form of Fable. Compofitions 
of this kind do not ftrike by the brilliancy of genius, or enlarge 
the mind by new and unexpetted difcoveries. It is fufficient, if 
they are plain and fimple; and this praife we can fafely beftow 
on the Fables of our benevolent author. ‘The morals alfo are 
drawn with truth; they are extended beyond the ufual length, 
and inftead of didactic dulnefs, are rendered pleafing and en- 
tertaining. On the other hand, we perceive no great variety 
of fubjects, nor are the old ones enlivened by new incidents, 
or entertaining defcriptions. 

_ The Antroduétion is clear and eafy: we thall extra&t from it 
the diftinction between Allegory and Fable, rather on account. 
of the illuftration than for the accuracy of the definition. 


‘ The terms Fable and Allegory are frequently ufed indif- 
criminately, and perhaps cannot admit of definitions wholly 
diftin& from one another. To allegorize truth under a fable, 
is not held an improper expreffion: and yet Fable, in the fim- 
pleft fenfe, andas A:fop underftood it, that is, excluding the 
fables of the epic, of the drama, of romance, and novel, may 
be confidered as diftin&t from allegory. This would be found 
to be the cafe, were we to have recourfe to painting as a crite- 
rion. In that piece of Holbein called Death’s Dance, we fee 
emperors, beggars, and others of intermediate ftations led up 
promifeuoufly, and without regard to rank. In this painting, 
the allegory is obvious, But were we to fee a landfcepe con- 
taining, among other objeéts, an Afs and a Dog, a Frog and 
a Moufe, an Oak and a Reed, or other fubjeéts of Afopic far 
bles; we could not know what fable the painter intended, or 
whether he meant any fable at all: much lefs would we be en- 
abled to form any conjecture relating to a moral fenfe.’ 


In faét, when human paffions are perfonified under the names 
of brutes, the Fable becomes to al] intents and purpofes an 
Allegory. But, when it relates to human condyét, which, 
though often under the influence of the paffions, is not the ob- 
ject of the apologue, whoever are the perfonages, it is then a 
Fable. That of the Belly and the other Members, by which 
Menenius Agrippa checked the tumult at Rome, deferves the 
name of a Fable, though no animated being is introduced ; 
that of the Grafhopper and Ant, though not ftrictly an allegory, 
on the other hand, approaches nearly to it. This fubject is 
however too extenfive for our prefent difcuffion: we can only 
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Jay a foundation, on. which others. or .perhaps ourfelves may 
foe time build. . 


Poems on frre bch. By the late Edward Lovibond, Efq. 
- “Small Svo. «33. ' Dodfley. 

Thé editor informs us that the.author was a gentleman of 
fortune, and moft refpectable character; that his poems being 
difperfed in the hands of different friends, isis brother, .at their 
requeft, communicated to him the following pieces: for publi- 
cation. ‘The frit, intitied, * The,Tears of Old May-Day >’ 
written on the reformation of our-calendar according to the ge- 
neral ufage of the reft of Europe, and-publithed in the eighty- 
fecond N°. of the World, poflefles mach poetical merit, aod is 
inferior to none in the colleGiion,, We mean not to infinuate 
any thing difrefpe&tful in. regard to the here Some-are ex- 
ceedingly pleating, and none ‘fink beneath mediocrity. H's 
defcriptions. are often truly. sisting and his flyle eafy and 
elegant. Two orthree fhort poems, writtten by.a Mifs G-, 
jnferted in this publication, ar¢ entitled to the fame praife. 


° The Fall (Of Sceptici{m and Infidelity, 80. 35, Cadell. 


‘ If the werfes fail of conferring praife they will manifeft the 
defire; and fhould the xores want force to reétify one notion in 
an ingenious and enquiring reader, he muft fill think they teach 
nothing that would (7) any wife hinder the welfare of man- 
kind.’ ‘This declaration is modeft, and the author’s defign laud- 
able, but we cannot fpeak fo highly of the execution.  Nei- 
ther the verfes nor notes in general are remarkable for perfpi- 
cuity, or firength of argument; fome fenfible obfervations, how 
ever, not io accurately exprefied as we could with, are to be found 
in the latter. 


The Pittiad, a poetico-political Hiftory of William the Second. See 
cond Edition, 4to. 35. Jarvis. 


No publications circulate more rapidly than thofe which ex- 
pofe to ridicule ijllufrious characters, on which account we are 
not furprifed at the Pittiad’s having arrived at a fecond edition, 
The condu& of the minifter.and his adherents is here exhibited 
in a ludicrous light, with fome degree of humour. The wit igs 
not very poignants but abufe alone is fufficient to recommend 
a performance of this nature, 


The Ob/equies of Demetrius Poliorcetes; a Poem. By Anne Francis. 
4to, 15. Gd. Dodfley. 


For an account of this hero, the fair author refers us to the 
fifth volume of Plutarch’s Lives, from whence fhe has extracted 
a relation of the magnificent manner in which his funeral rites 
were celebrated, and which forms the fubjeét of the poem, 
Demetrius was the fon of Antigonus, one. of Alexander’s moft 
famous captains and fucceffors ; and not altogether unlike that 
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great hero in his virtues and defects : addicted to pleafure, yet 
enterprifing and magnanimous, he experienced, to a high de- 
gree, both the fmiles and frowns of fortune. Being taken pri- 
foner by Seleucus, he died, after three years confinement, in 
the caftle of Cherfonefu’s in Syria. The poem opens with a de= 
{cription of the fleet his fon Antigonus had prepared to convey 
his afhes to Corinth for interment. : 


‘ The brazen prows the fwelling waves divide, 
And the brifk eddies curl on ev’ry fide ; 
Stroke following ftroke the agile rowers ply, 
From the fharp keels the deep-lath’d billows fly ; 
Behind the fterns the. foaming furges play, 
And the bright veftige marks the recent way. 

‘ Before the fieet the regal galley flew, 
Her cordage gold, entwin’d with Tyrian blue ; 
Light dane’d her changeful flreamers in the gales, 
And lightly buoyant piay’d her filken fails.’ 


The account of the golden urn which contained the athes of 
Demetrius, the votive garlands fent fram different cities fo 
adorn it, the approach of evening, asd view of the caitle of 
Corinth, are next delineated, and exhibited in the fame pleaf- 
ing and picturefque manner. ‘The inhabitants, perceiving the 
fleet approach, 


‘ Slow from the fteep defcends the mingled throng, 

Their heads with chaplets crown’d, their garments white; 
So pours the flock with gradual pace along, 

Defcending from Olympus’ airy height, , 


Now from the ftrand they view the neighb’ring deep, 
Mark how the gallies o’er the billows fy ; 

Hear dying breezes thro’ the cordage creep, 
And greet the dying breezes with a figh. 


The chofen veflel touch’d her native fhore: 
Huth’d were the winds—’twas filence all around, 
Save where the waves with undulating roar 
Luli’d the jad foul with melancholy found, 


*T was then Antigonus, in {:.*le velt, 
The big round tears flow ftealing from his eye, 
Wip’d his wan cheek, and {mote his throbbing breaft, 
In filent woe and hopelefs mifery ! 


Behold him pointing to the royal dead ! 
uick and more quick his pungent forrows flow ! 
Each duteous fubject hangs the mournful head, 
And drops the tear of fympathetic woe.” . ~ 


The images in thefe lines are truly claffical, and elegantly ex- 
prefled. Xenophantus, a celebrated mufician recorded by Plu- 
tarch, is next introduced, as giving the funeral fong in praife 
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of the deceafed. It is written, in our opinion not improperly, 
in the form of an irregular ode, but bears too ftrong a refem-. 
blance to Dryden’s Alexander's Feaj?, from whence the idea was 
undoubtedly taken. The mott faulty inftance is probably this: 
‘ Sing Demetrius young and fair, 
Ever fair, and ever young 


Dryden fays, 


‘ ‘The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mufician fung 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young.’ . 


This exprefiion, though fuitable to a god, fhould not have beer. 
applied to a man, who died at the age of fifty-four, and whofe 

obfequies were ther performing. We fhould not have difliked 

a diftant imitation, but where a copy is placed too near fo ex- 

cellent an original, it mutt lofe by the comparifon. The fal- 

lowing paffage, however, the laft line of which ftrikes us as 

particularly beautiful, makes amends for every defect, 


‘ The minftrel tries the funeral lay, 

Each vocal pow’r he tries ; 
The gently yielding air gives way, 

And the fad notes in flow fucceffion rife ; 
Slow rife the mournful numbers from the main, 
And each touch’d heart reverberates the ftrain, 


The fkilful rowers ftrike the founding deep, 
Revive th’ expiring notes ; 
Their well-tim’d oars refponfive meafures keep, 
And on the blue expanie the trembling cadence floats. 


Now foar the bolder numbers ftrong and clear, 
Pour from the main, and ftrike the diftant ear : 
Higher mounts the flrain and higher! 
Varying niodes the audience greet ; 
Still tones fyniphonious fill the tuneful choir, 
Melodious breathing from the vocal fleet : 
From fhip to fhip the harmony prevails, 
And lift’ning zephyrs pant upon the fails.’ 


The pcem concludes with an account of the laft rites per- 
formed in honour of the deceafcf. The extracts we have given 
“ {uthciently thew our fentiments concerning it. 


me Os Ve Broke -& 


Scutimental Memoirs. By a Lady. Tevo Volumes. Small vo. 45. 
| Hookham. 


Our author tells us, that her courage would certainly fail 
her, * were fhe not perfuaded that thofe gentlemen, whofe pro- 
ief on it is to make their report of every new publication, will: 
cocite their candid attention to this firft effort to entertain and 
in titucs her own fex.? Tkefe Memoirs may indeed infiru@, for: 

: , the 
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the condust of the perfonages is often exemplary; but we fear 
they will not entertain. We refpec good intentions: we would: 
be candid, and even complaifant, if it were in our power; but 
as we cannot praife we will be filent. 


The Favourites of Felicity. A Novel. Ina Series of Letters. By 
John Potter, M.B. 3 Vols. 12mo. 75. 6d. fewede Cals. 


The author tells the fair fex, to whom he dedicates his work, 
that he endeavours to refine their delicacy, to diftinguifh be- 
tween real and pretended virtues, and to direct their penetration 
to * thofe defirable fources of permanent felicity, which arife 
from domeftic pleafure, moral improvement, and immortal 
truth.’ We tranfcribe his own words, for we fear the reader 
might not have difcovered his defign. In this work, as well as 
in the Virtuous Villagers, the author inftruéts by precept ra- 
ther than adventures; and, if there be more incident in the 
Favourites of Felicity than in the volumes juft mentioned, there 
is fomewhat lefs of that luxuriance of language which we re- 
prehended, though fome colloquial vulgarities are admitted. 
Our reprehenfions, we think, have had a good effet; for he 
often totters on the verge, and feems to check his rapid pen, 
This novel and the former are, however, greatly inferior to the 
Curate of Coventry. Why did the author leave the walk of 
artlefs adventures and peculiar eharaGters, for that of uninter- 
efting fentiment? 

The Adventures of the Hermit betray fome ftrokes of real 
incident ; of incidents which have made fome impreffion on 
the writer’s heart. The account of Holland is more diftin& 
and juft than we have yet feen; but the greater part of it is 
well known. The author has an averfion to Apothecaries ; and 
we with he would not imitate them, in making new mixtures 
from different ingredients poured from old phials. 


Maria. A Novel. TwoVolumes. 12mo. 6s. Cadell. 


The young lady, who offers us this novel, is by no means 
deficient in many of the requifites which fhould accompany her 
tafk ; but fhe is yet diftant from fome others, which are almoft 
indifpenfible. Her judgment is accurate, her difcernment 
quick, and her language ready. Her attempts at humour and 
ridicule frequently fucceed; but, probably from a flight ace 
quaintance with fituations of active life, we perceive inconfiften- 
cies which, in fome degree, deftroy the intereft of hertale. We 
were, however, pleafed with the work in general, and much 
affected with particular parts of it: the author attempts to be 
pathetic with fuccefs; and the horrors of the night, in the 
Gothic manfion, point out the intelligent fcholar of an able 
mafter. The incidents are within the bounds of probability ; 
and, together, furnifh fome very formidable events. We hav 
difcovered fo much to commend, that we think it worth while. 
to hint at“@ncther fault; for, with an inferior writer, our la- 
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bour might be mifapplied. By connedting the ftories of Maria 
and Mift'Hampden fo intimately, the author has raifed con- 
tending interefts, which weaken‘ the influence of each, 2nd the 
| catafirophe of the former’s hiflory is too near-that of the latter. 
At the iammit too of Maria’s diftrefs, her friend is relieved by 
| a.fortunate. ecclaircifflement ; fo that the mind hangs in doubt 
| whether it fhould rejoice of griéve. 

y ‘Mifs B. will not mifinterpret thefe hints: thev are diGated 
| rather by a defire to improve, than to depreciate her taletits. 
She,. at prefent, foars beyond many writers of this clafs; and, 
with a little: care, may. follow the firft with no lirtle fuccefs. 


The Omen; or, Memoirs of Sir Henry Mel: ille and Mifs Fulia Ea} 
“brook., A Novel. Tovo Volumes. t2me. 6s. Lowndes. 
Neither the defign nor the execution of this novel is very 

happy... Many improbabilities occur in both; aud we are not 

recompenfed by the brilliancy of wit, juflnefs of remark, well 
drawn chara¢ters, or interefting fituations. Bat, while we have 
little to praife, we have nothing. very particularly to condemn; 

a raf). promife draws down misfortunes on her who makes it; 

yet, as the conclufion is happy, weare aptto forget the punith- 

| ment in the fybfequent reward, and do not perceive with {uffi- 

| cient force the folly andimpropriety of the condua. ; 











































Aroofatic Spy; or, Excurfions with an Air Balloon. Two Fols. 
ring | t2mo. 6s Symonds. 

This little work is fuperior to many attempts of the fame 
kinds It contains fome amufing adventures, juft reflections, 
and-well'drawn characters: itis not even deficient in its philo- 
fephical obfervations, if we except a fanguine partiality for 
aerial machines, .and too great expectations of their utility. We 
recognife, at times, fome living characters ; and vice and fol- 
ly are held up to the infamy which they deferve. We do not 
however find-any thing fo grofsly perfonal, as to deferve repre- 
henfion, 


MEDi€c:A 24. eu1 


An Effay onthe Nature and Cure of the Pthifis Pulmonalis. Second 
Edition, enlarged. By Thomas Reid, M.D. F.R.S. Sv0. 
s. ‘Cadell. 


In the 16th page of our Fifty-fifth Volume we gave a pretty 
early and full account of the firtt edition of this work; and we 
have fince had more than one occafion to mention it. We fhall 

_ now only remark, that it is greatly enlarged and much impiov- 
ed 3 but the foundation is nearly the fame. Dr. Reid mentions 
our femarks on the emetic tartar, with a flattering compliment ; 
but we ‘have already, in the account of his firft edition, al- 
lowed that the ipecacuanha is preferable for frequent ufe ; and, 
fincé that period, have almoft excluiively employed it, except 
Where it failed to aét as anemetic. We hall extraét what he 
obferves relating to myrrh, which is now firft publfhed, We 

‘e: | a think 
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think this‘medicine has been often ufeful, and.that it rather re- 
jieves the feverifh heats, and the great irritability, than the 
peneral debility. , 

¢ Much has been faid of late in, praife of myrrh in.pulmo- 
nary complaints, both in its imple ftate, and when combined 
with fal martis, alealine and neutral falts, &c...1.have given 
it in every form, and fometimes. with fuccefs,, .But in cafes 
where the pulmonary hedic is..confirmed, I have not feen it 
produce any. relief, In this fever, I. believe tonics of alk de- 
{criptions will be found to increafe the fymptoms, as they do 
in all cafes of inflammation... As.I contend, that there is no 
fuch power, in medicine as is underftood by. the terms balfamic 
and pectoral, in their ufual, acceptation, I confider.this.gum, 
with its acceflaries, as acting, by, its tonic power upon the fto- 
mach and firft paflages, -and-where fuch remedies are indicated, 
I have found ita valuable medicine. In great weaknefs and 
languor, where it is thought advifable to attempt relief im this 
way, I would recommend an. infefion of the myrrh in fimple 
aqua calciss The particles of the calx uniting with the fixed 
air in the gum, render the folution more perfect, than any other 
menftruum [ have tried. The tincture, when fltered,. will fit 
light on the ftemach, and.may, be combined with any thing 
that is thought proper,’ 

The diet alfo is more carefully and exa€tly regulated than in 
the former edition; and, as it now ftands, is a more clear, as 
well as a more accurate fyftem, than we have yet met with on 
the fubjeét: we are fatisiied, from much experiénce, that it is 
exceedingly well adapted to confumptions. ; 

As that part of the former edition which was taken from 
Dr. Stark’s manufcript, has been the occafion of fome conver- 
fation fince the publication of the Medical Communications, 
and as we have conveyed Dr. Reid’s firft apology to the public, 
it becomes neceflary to give his reafons at full length for not 
quoting the manufcript more diftinctly: they appear to’ us 
yery fatisfactory. : 


¢ When I was preparing the firlt edition of this work for the 
preparing 


prefs, not being well acquainted with book-making, I was at 


a lofs how to diltinguifh an extract, or racher abftract (not be- 
ing ‘either verbatim or in the arrangement of the original) 
taken from a MS. not known, nor, as! had been informed, in- 
tended to’ be known to the public. On confulting witha me- 
dical friend, we agreed that the name at the bottom of the page 
would fully point out whence it was taken. But though it did 
fo in general, and was noticed as fuch by the author of the 
Med. Journal: for Dec. 1783, yet in ftrict propriety it fhould 
have been marked with commas as it now is. Thirteen years 
had elapfed from my firft feeing the Ms. and im that time | had 
more than once heard it mentioned by the prefent editor, that 
as fome part of the MSS, had ‘been loft, he underftood the re- 
mainder was not to be publifhed ; it did not therefore occur to 

: me 
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meas neéceffary to confult any perfon on the fubjectt. Had I 
given a defcription of tubercles from my own notes of diffec- 
tions, it would have fo nearly refembled this in the leading 
points, that I thought it more candid to make the extract. Bue 
the nature of my work required that what related to the fubje& 
fhould be compreffed, the language corrected, and fome dif- 


ference made in the arrangement; though the fenfe will be . 


found (in my opinion) carefully preferved, and nothing ma- 
terial omitted. In fo doing have I injured the memory of 
Dr. Stark ? On the contrary, it has been the caufe of publith- 
ing part of his MSS. after lying fifteen years in the editor’s 
hands, and byt for this would probably never have feen the 
hght ; and:confequently his work would have been deprived of 
that reputation it fo juftly merits. 

* This plain recital of faé&ts is meant as an anfwer to what 
Dr. Car. Smyth has faid upon the fubje& in his introduétion to 
Dr. Stark’s MSS. in the Med. Commen. and I muft rely upon 
the candour of the reader to believe, that if I have erred, it was 
not intentionally.’ 

To this edition is added an appendix on the ufe and effects 
of frequent vomits. It contains an hiftorical detail- of the prac- 
tice, feemingly executed with accuracy and attention. 


The remarkable Effects of Fixed Air in Mortifications of the Extremi- 
ties. Towhich is added, the Hifory of fome Worm-cafes. By 
John Harrifon, Surgeon. 8vo. 15. Baker and Galabin. 

_ The effects of this remedy were experienced only by two pa- 
tients, and thefe were far advanced in life; but the fermenting 
poultices were remarkably fucgefsful. In the firft too, the com- 
plaint feemed not to be merely local; though, when the fixed 
air was employed, the general difeafe was much diminithed, if 
not entirely removed: in the laft, the mortification was more 
certainly local. 

- The Worm-cafes are only added to recommend a fecret reme- 

dy. This conduct is unworthy of aman who practifes a libe- 

ral profeffion ; nor will the conduct of Dr? James affift him. He 


who fhrinks from a trial, is frequently confcious that he can- 


not fupport it with credit. 


The Medical Family Inftruélor. By C. Hall, M.D. 80. 25. 6d. 
Stockdale. 


The greateft part of this .work is compiled from the obfer- 
vationsof Dr, Fothergill and Hunter. Some others of in- 
ferior note have contributed their fhares; and the whole is in- 
tended as a family companion. Asacompendium of this kind 
it is evidently defe&tive, both in the number of difeafes de- 
fcribed, and the direétions for relieving them. The errors are 
not very numerous, as the compiler has generally been guided 
by good authorities ; but, when he advifes vinegar in inflam- 
mations of the tendons, to diffolve the.‘ terra alba,’ or the bark 
in dofes of a drachm, we fmile at his credulity, and wonder at 


the refolution of his patients. 
I The 
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The principal objet of our author was, he obferves, the hy- 
drophobia; but he has addéd fo little to the remarks of Dr. 
Fothergill, that we cannot perceive any advantage likely to ac- 
erue from it to the public—or to bim/elf. 


An experimental Enquiry into the Nature and Qualities of the Chel- 
tenbam Waters By A. Fothergill, M.D. F.R.S. Bue. 15 
6d. Johnfon. , 

As the ingenious author does not offer his analyfis tothe pub- 
lic as complete, we fhall not mention fome defeéts in the che- 
mical part of his work. Dr. Fothergill aims rather to examine 
this water as a phyfician; and enough is diftinétly afcertained, 
to direct an intelligent practitioner. 

‘ From the preceding experiments, a gallon of the water 
(wine meafure) appears to contain the fubfequent principles, 
and nearly in the following proportions, viz» 


Native Glauber falt combined with a por- 


~ tion of Epfom falt, aoe I OZ. 

Sea falt —_ — § grains. 

kron combined with fixed air — 5 

Magnefia combined with fixed air 25 

Calcarious earth or felenite — ° 

Fixed air combined with a portion of phlo- 
gifticated air, — — 24 ounce meafures. 
* To thefe may perhaps be added a {mall portion of hepatic 

gas.’ 


The principal doubt arifes on the fubje& of Glauber’s falt. 
There is great reafon to think, that the neutral falt is wholly 
of the earthy kind, with magnefia or calcareous earth for its ba- 
fis; for thefe minute points are not properly examined. If we 
fappofe an alkali to be the bafis of fome part of the neutral, we 
mult, to account for the fuperior folubility of the falt, fuppofe 
alfo the acid to be phlogifticated. The laft opinion will gain 
additional force from fome other appearances; but, in whatever 
ftate the acid may be, the probability of the exiftence of an al- 
kali is not great. 

Dr. Fothergill next examines the medical ufe of the water, 
from all its different ingredients. This is a method which we 
fhall not follow, becaufe itis very doubtful. The chief effeés 
are flightly laxative and diuretic from the falts, together with a 
flight ftimulus on the ftomach from the fixed air, ‘The waters 
mutt be ferviceable in vifceral obitructions and cutaneous com- 
plaints: we fhould fuppofe them too laxative for confumptive 
cafes. The iron and the hepatic vapour can do very little fer- 
vice, or injury. 

- We with for a more accurate analyfis of all the mineral waters 
of Great Britain, as much as Dr. Fothergill; but we fhowd 
alfo with, that this analyfis fhould be more extenfive and clear, 
than thofe which we have lately received from fome Englith 
shemifts. Very confiderable additions have been made to-the 
litt 
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lift of re- agents, but in this kingdom they are ‘feldom em- 
Ployed. ~~ 


A concife Relation of the Effects of an extraordinary. Styptic,, lately 
difcovered. By Barth. Rufpini, Sargcon Dentift. 8vo. John- 


fon. 


This temedy has'beer ‘employed chiefly on animals, though, 
in one or two inftances, ithas been applied to wounded arteries 
of the human body. The ‘author, with a commendable ¢an- 
dour, does not {peak from himfelf, but in the, words’of thofe 
who made the experiments, and telated theevents: The teftis 
mony'i3°greatly in favour_of the ttyptic, which is fuppofed to 
act ag a fedative rather thanan altringent. We donot indeed 
approve'of this method .of confidering its effets, which feems 


to. be fomewhat inaccurate ; but this does not change the fatts - 


themfelves. The remedyfeems a valuable one, seven though 
it fhould not be fo extentively ufeful as. the eagerneds of an.-ins 
ventor may expect ; and we would recommendrit to. 'the atten- 
tion, (may we add to the candour ?) of the faculty. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Yhe Hiftory of New-Hampfhire. Vol. de By Jeremy Belkuap, 
A.M, Svo. 


The hiftory of New-Hamphhire, as-well as of the other parts 
of. America,. has been related. by feveral writers, fome of whom 
not having any opportunity of confulting records, have: des 
pended entirely upon the authority of their predecefidrs.. The 
author of this volume, who:is a native of the province of New- 
Hamphhire, has, it feemsy had: accefs to ufeful manufcripts on 
the fubje& of his work ;, and .of thefe he has induftrioufly 
availed himfelf. The preferit volume contains the. hiftory of 
the pravince from its -fettlement to the year-1715. ‘The narra 
tive, whichois perfpicuous, appears td. be coaducted with fides 
lity; and in an Appendix is given a variety of papers relative 
to different:tranfacuons.. - . 

Mr. Belknap has inferted the fubfequent petition asa curio- 
fity, and from the fame confideration we elo prefent it. to our 

readers. 
f Portfmouth, the 7th of Sept. 1687. 
‘ To the much honred cort now fiting indaid Portfmouth, for 
. the:prouinc of Newhamphhir, . 
‘ The humbel petifhon of William Houchins, on of his ma- 
geftynfubgicts belonging to faid prouinc, hambly.feweth 
. for aduic, ade and relefk in his depjorabell eftat and con- 
dition. 

‘ That whareas it has plefed God to lay his hand uppon him; 
and that hee is in fuch a condition not being abell to help him 
felff,, as to the geting a liuing or proquering help or remedy for 
my deftemper, being low in the world, and hauing ufeed alt 
the menes and aduic potanens for nere fiue year paft ; hauing bin 
in- 
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informed by fom that it is a deftemper caled the king’s euell, fo 
can not be qureed but by his magefly. Hauing iittell or no- 
thing in this world, if my liff fhould go for it am not abell to 
trancfport my felff for England to his magefty for releff; thare+ 
ffor humbly and hartly beg the help, ade and alfliftanc of this 
honred cort, that thay would fo far commiferat my deplorabell 
condition as order fom way ether by breff or any other way that 
youer honers fhall think moft meet to moue the harts of all 
criften people with compation to befto fomthing uppon mee, to 
trancfport mee for England, whar, God willing, I inténd forth 
with to goo iff pofabell, but without help not pofabell. . This 
humbly leuing my felff in the fad condition I am in, trufting in 
God and youer honers for help and aduice, fubfcrib youer por 


deplorabell faruant, WILLEAM HOUCHINS.’ 
Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy. Val. Vu. 120 
; 356 Be .. 


The public Curiofity, fcarcely yet fatisied with the former 
volumes of Mrs. Bellamy’s Life, is again excited by a fuc- 
ceeding one. This volume is intended to correct miftakes, and 
to fupply ‘defects $ but thofe who perufed the former part; with 
an“anxious attention to dates and periods, will not meét with 
many elucidations. As Mrs. Bellarny fuppofed that fhe was 
born in 1733, and firft performed Monimia in 1744, many 
were furprifed-at her attempting this character, at eleven’ years 
of age. But, on ‘a more accurate enquiry, the year of her 
birth was 1731, and fhe was confequently thirteen at that time: 
and fhe has been alfo reminded of having forgotten to mentions 
that fhe had before played the‘part of Mifs Prue, for Bridge« 
water’s benefit. Perhaps the circumftance is not much lefs dure 
prifing for this very important correction; and Mrs. Bellamy 
might have anfwered with the contemptuous fmile of Voltaire, 
who. was once informed that he had committed an impertant 
miitake in hiftory, by transferring the date of a battle, from one 
day, or from one year to another. In fact thefe sninute détails, 
thefe labours of little minds, are only important when magni- 
fied by dulinefs. , 

Yet we muft own that the additions in this volume are fel- 
dom of more importance; but they are often amufing, and to 
the lovers of the fiage intereliing. We fhall feleéta dhort one, 
as a picture of the theatre at no very diftant period. 

© Mr. Ryan might truly have been denominated; inthe 
theatrical phrafe, a wear and tear man; that is, one who had 
conftant employment, anc Alls a partin almoft every piece that 
is performed. This frequently occafioned his coming-—late to 
the theatre. 1 have known him come at the time the'laft mufic 
has been playing ; when he has accolted the fhoe-black ‘at the 
ftage door m his uiual tremulous tone, (which it is impoflible to 
give thofe an idea of on paper-that never heard it, but thofe who 
have, will eafily recollect it) with, boy, clean my fhoes, 
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* As foon as this needful operation has been performed, he 


. has haftened to his dreffing-room, and having harried on an old 


laced coat and waiftcoat, not a little the _worfe for wear, a tye-wig 
pulled buckifhly over his forehead; and in the identical black 
worlted ftockings he had on when he entered the houfe, order the 


- €urtain tobe crawn up." Thus adorned, he would then make 


his appearance in the chafaéter of Lord Townley ; ‘and, in the 
very tone of voice in which he had addreffed his intimate of the 
“Why didI marry; wasit not evident, &c.” 


“Perit @. 0 © weee eer e ee eeseeoeee 


And in the fame tar monotony did that gentleman {peak 


every part he played. 
I have not introduced the foregoing circumftances to ridi- 


cule Mr. Ryan; as from the acknowledgment of Mr. Garrick, 
he was a juft as. well as ufeful actor ; but to- point out the real 
ftate of the theatrical community, at the period | was interefted 
in if. . Tg 

* It will likewife be feen from it, that the drefs of the gen- 
tlemen, both of the fock and butkin, was full as abfurd as that 
of the ladies. . Whilft the empreffes and queens appeared in 
black velvet, and, upon extraordinary. occafions, with the ad- 


ditional finery of an embroidered or tiffue petticoat; and the 


younger part of the females, in caft gowns of perfons of qua- 
lity, or altered habits rather foiled; the male part of ‘the dra- 
matis perfonz ftrutted in tarnifhed laced coats and waiftcoats, 
full-bottom or tye-wigs,. and black worfted ftockings.’ 

The volume is filled with what, in a claflic, would be ftyled 
the teftimonies of authors; in fa&, with the character of the 
* Apology’ in the different literary journals, and a fhort inter- 
lude,. written. by the late Mr. Woodward. We will coincide 
with Mrs. Bellamy in her with not to injure his pofthumou$ 
fame ; but this will oblige us to fay not a word of his dramatic 
performance. 


The Village School ; or, a Collection of Entertaining Hiftories For 


- the Infirudlion and Amufement of Good Children. Teve fingii 
Vols. 1s. Marthall, . , 
-- "Thefe little books are in themfelves:fcarcely objects of eriti- 
‘ifm; but, as'their defign is important, and their’ influence 
may be extenfive; we have perufed them with fome care. dn 
general, the execution is:-judicious, and we have no objection. 
to the leffons inciileated: thefe are highly proper, and the 
language frequently clear and exact. But we muti alfo add, 
that it is in a few inftances incorrecs, or colloquial—* off ef the 
afs’s=* datvdied and played,’ are both exceptionable expret- 
ons, '* Upgiy'tricks,’ ‘ a° clever hiftory,” ‘look pxrely again,’ 
are deformities which fhould have “been avoided. But we muft 
acknowledge that there are very few of thefe defects; we have 
mentioned them to guard againft their recurrence, for thefe car- 
ly leffons often leave a lafting.impreflion. .« Set’ initead of § iit,’ 
oray be a prefserror.” | | 














